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WILKINSON’S — PRACTICAL 


AGRICULTURE 


By JOHN W. WILKINSON, A. M., Assistant Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Oklahoma; formerly 
Professor of Agriculture in Northwestern Normal 
School, Alva, Oklahoma. 


$1.00 


complete and practical treatise for high and normal 
A schools. It gives the pupil a definite technical 

training, and fits him for farm life in any part of 
the United States. The work takes up agriculture, hor- 
ticulture, forestry, landscape gardening, animal hus- 
bandry, stock feeding, roads and roadbuilding, and 
country life conveniences. Air, light, water and soil, the 
staple farm crops, fertilizers, the improvement of plant 
varieties, and the enemies of plants, are discussed ina 
particularly helpful manner. Besides the descriptive 
text, each chapter contains laboratory exercises, questions 
on the text, and references to more exhaustive works. 
Nearly one-third of the book is devoted to topics which 
relate to civic improvement, thus broadening the course 
into one in farm citizenship. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Bosto, 


BOYVILLE. 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - - 


association. 


DIXON’ 


your charge. 


On receipt of 16 cents in stamps, abundant samples will be sent to apr” y who are inter- 
ested in the use of oe materials in their schools. 


By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 
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Plane Trigonometry 


By Dr. Fletcher Durell of the Lawrenceville School. 



















Meeting the latest requivements of Har- 
vard, Yale, and Princeton. Embodying 
newest systems of practice in use in the 
United States Navy Department and by 
general Engineering Companies. In 
solution of triangles the degree is di- 
vided both sexagesimally and decimally. 


Dr. Durell is also the author of 


Plane and Solid Geometry 


which is meeting with phenomenal success. 


Charles HE. Merrill Co. 


44-60 East 23d St., New York City 
Publishers of Schoo! and College Text-Books 








“Tf You Want a Thing to Appear in Your National Life, Place It in Your School System” 


American 
Graphite 


are a part of the school system of all prominent cities and towns in the United States. 
There are schools that have used them for thirty years in spite of strong competition, 

and these schools stand at the head of their profession. 

The use of the Dixon Pencils may lead to a higher degree of scholarship in the schools under 
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SPAULDING AND MILLER’S 


GRADED 
SCHOOL 
SPELLER 


BOOKS I--VII. A Book for Each Grade of School 
Emphatically Endorsed in New England 





U. G. Wheeler, Superintendent of Schools, Everett, 
Mass.: The most satisfactory speller now before 
the public. 

Annie 0.S.Clemons, Baltimore Street Primary 
School, Lynn, Mass.: It is the best spelling book 
I have yet seen. 

Clifton E. Wass, Superintendent of Schools, Sang- 
erville, Me.: The Graded Spellers have appealed 
to me strongly. Lama firm advocate of the graded 
system of spelling. 

Elia R. Avery, Principal of Taylor School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: 1 have examined the spellers thor- 
oughly and think they are the best I have ever 
seen. 

Mason S. Stone, Superintendent of Fducation for 
the State of Vermont: The list of words has been 
selected with care, the arrangement is attractive, 
and the difficulties are approached in an easy and 
gradual manner. 


GINN and COMPANY 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAKNESSES 


AND SUGGESTED MODIFICATIONS 
By W. A. Baldwin, Principal Hyannis, Mass., Normal School 
Price, 5 cents each 


New England Publishing Co. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 








The Prang Summer Schools 
1910 


Summer Schools of Instruction in THE PRANG 
METHODS for the promotion of Art Educa- 
tion in the public schools will be in session during 
the summer of 1910 as follows:— 


Ch DS dekh eda gheax Pus yo July 11 to July 30 
Dee Thines, eae es July 11 to July 30 
Benen MOE, 3.) wo ons on vee June 27 to July 16 
Wooster, Ohio................... July 5 to July 3u 
Abderdeos, S.D............00254s June 6 to June 25 
New York State............--. .July 11 to July 30 
Cape May, N.J.............++: July 5 to August 2 
Burlington, Vt................ July 5 to August 12 
Oklahoma, Okla...............-- June 6 to June 24 
Chapel Hill, N. C................-- June 6 to July 2 
Adiems, GS... . .. 2.22.6. cesses July 4 to July 30 
Farmville, Va..........-....--- June 21 to July 27 
Charlottesville, Va...........-.- June 17 to July 30 
SS PS eee eee June 6 to August 5 
La Fayette, La............-.-.. June 6 to August 5 
Baton Rouge, La.............-- June 6 to August 5 
New Orleans, La.............-- June 13 to July 22 
Natchitoches, La..........-- May 23 to August 19 


Detailed information regarding each 
school will be mailed upon application 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York Dallas Chicago 
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“There are two ways te teach physiology and hygiene. One way is to | 
make it purely intellectual... the other way is such as to make | 
| the subject vital in the daily lives of the pupils.”"-—Robert Judson Aley | 


Bulletin No 3 


THE NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT | 
OF HEALTH | 


in thes Dacemboer, 1909, nimber of its Monthly Bulletin says: 


‘The New York State Department of Health gives 
_ its unreserved commendation to this little book of 
| 200 pages, intended for use in schools. The public | 
demand is for prevention of disease, and knowledge, | 
the result of educational effort, must prove the 
most powerful force in this preventive work. Ifthe 
children in our public schools can be taught the | 
principles of sanitation as set forth in this text- 
book, preventable disease will be very largely pre- | 
| vented. 
“The author has presented the more important 
facts in regard to germ diseases and their preven- 
tion. There are also chapters on the housefly, on | 
disease germs in food, on disinfection, on unhy- | 
gienic habits, and on public sanitation. Every 
health officer, every reader of the BULLETIN, 
should procure a copy of the book and strive to have 
it introduced as a text-book in the public schools of 
his locality.” 


A sample copy will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
the special price of 50 cents in postage stamps. 


World Book Company 


Y onkers-on-Hudson New York 
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IN MICHIGAN.—(I.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


Many features of school life in Michigan are 
worthy of special note. 

In the first place, they are- paying the state 
superintendent a good salary. Indeed, the day of 
insulting the schools of a state by paying the su- 
perintendent a niggardly salary is fast passing. 


COUNTY NORMAL, SCHOOLS. 


Few states have any plan for supplying teachers 
for the county schools so adequate and satisfac- 
tory as has Michigan. Provision is made by the 
state for a normal.training school in each county 
seat. The day is not distant when this provision 
will be universal. The students must have had 
two years of good high school work. This as- 
sures fundamental scholarship such as has never 
been available in rural schools in this state hereto- 
fore. They get one full year of excellent profes- 
sional study and preparation. With modern 
ideals and facilities, these girls have a higher grade 
of scholarship and a better professional training 
than nineteen-twentieths of the state normal 
school graduates had a few years ago. Some 
counties, like Barry, tempt students to a three- 
years’ high school preparation by offering them 
both a high school diploma and a county normal 
school certificate at the end of the four years. 
This will soon be the universal course. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The Michigan high schools have had a boom 
well worth while. The high school in Hastings, 
and in many other county seats, has more than 
half of its students from the farms of the ate 
from outlying districts. 

The school district from which they come pays a 
tuition of $25 per pupil for the year. This is a 
good thing for the young people and for the high 
school. This transfers a city high school of 125 
into one of more than 250. While the average 
cost per pupil is $40, the actual cost of the 125 ex- 
tra is not more than $25, and the 125 local stu- 
dents get fifty per cent. better work than they 
could otherwise. The effect of this upon both city 
and county is remarkable. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


High schools are beginning to put in agricul- 
tural courses, and this practice will soon be uni- 
versal, so far as the high schools in the county 
seat cities are concerned. This is fostered, in- 
spired, and directed by the State College at 
Lansing, which has an “agricultural education” 
department in charge of Professor Walter H. 
French. This includes an extension course, and 
is co-ordinating with the agricultural short 
courses at the college. They are doing much di- 
rectly, but more indirectly. They are inspiring 





initiative: in high school teaching. They believe 
that the regular high school must lead the youth 
of the county in all good ways. 

F. L. Knapp of North Adams, near Adrian, has 
been doing admirable work by way of uplifting the 
farming community in various was. 


McALPINE OF TECUMSEH. 

Few demonstfations have interested me more 
than that of Superintendent E. C. McAlpine of 
Tecumseh, near Hudson, Hillsdale, and Adrian. 
His high school is in a village which focuses the 
trade and social interests of a farming area on 
every side, and many students come from these 
farms. 

Mr. McAlpine early realized that he had some 
boys who were not bookbent, who would get little 
from the schools if they got nothing but the 
regulation work. He had ten of these boys from 
the sixth grade onward, for whom some new inter- 
est must be found. He invited them to spend an 
evening with him, and then another, and another, 
discussing what they could do and what they 
would do. It eventuated’ in a Boys’ Poultry 
Club. He “grubstaked” them as it were. He 
provided the money to start each boy with about 
ten young pullets and a cockerel of some special 
breed. He furnishes the cash. They do the 
work, and they are to divide the net profits. They 
meet frequently to discuss the feeding, the care 
for the hens, etc. Already one of the young men, 
scholastically heedless a little while ago, is plan- 
ning to put himself through the State College by 
keeping poultry. This is merely sugestive of the 
things that are a-doing in Michigan because of the 
State College and its far-reaching influence. 


PREACHERS’ SUMMER SCHOOL. 


President Snyder is broad-minded. He believes 
the country community will never “arrive” unless 
all local forces know and magnify rural home life. 
He thinks the preacher misses his aim in the 
country parish if he knows more of the theory of 
heaven hereafter than of the condition of his par- 
ishioners here, and this summer he is to have 
about seventy-five preachers to rural folk in a 
four-weeks’ summer course. Isn’t that a new 
pace—and a good one? 


PRESIDENT SNYDER. 


President Snyder of the State College has had 
an unusual record. He has been fourteen years 
as president, and in that time the enlargement of 
the plant has been astonishing. There are now 
in the college grounds 680 acres with fifty-five 
buildings, several of which are new and in every 
respect modern. There is no better college 
campus in America, and few approach it in at- 
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tractiveness. . It_is a large evergreen grove 
which might gadis styled a forest. Indeed, 
there is a fotest, beside the more open grove, of 
150 different varieties of trees. There is a forest 
nursery with 4,000,000 trees upon it. In the 
northern part of the lower peninsula the college 
has 42,000 acres of forest land. All this is merely 


( suggestive of the plant over which Dr. Snyder 


presides. “a 
He came to the presidency from a ward princi- 


palship in Allegheny. This seems incredible from 
the popular notion of a ward principal and of such 
a noble college president as he is. I knew him 
for ten years as an elementary school principal. 
‘But ¢ven then he had no time or energy for petty 
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things. His face was to the rising sun. He had 
the first elementary school manual training work 
of any magnitude in the United States. His 
school had a national reputation. He succeeded 
in getting an annual appropriation of $25,000 for 
manual training in an elementary school. When 
this State College, the oldest agricultural college 
in the world, established in 1857, sought a presi- 
dent to develop it along industrial lines, agricul- 
tural and otherwise, there was no man who had 
demonstrated the power to do just what they de- 
sired but this ward school principal in Allegheny, 
and no state college president has achieved 
more or achieved it in a nobler way than has 
he. 





WILLIAM TORREY HARRIS.—(Ill.) 


BY FRANK A. FITZPATRICK, 


The Journal of Speculative Philosophy had a 
tremendous influence in the Mississippi valley. 
Jones, then at Terre Haute Normal school, now 
of Nebraska, one of the very greatest men Indi- 
ana has given to the world; Brown of Indianapo- 
lis, now of Bloomington, IIll.; Bryant of Daven- 
port, Ia.; Greenwood, then at Kirksville; Baldwin, 
Cheney, Osborn, Cook, Hewitt, Edwards had a 
new world to revel in. Rosenkranz’s “Peda- 
gogics,” translated by Miss Brackett, soon ap- 
peared; Winckelmann’s “Art Criticisms,” side by 
side with Kroeger’s translation of Fichte’s “Sci- 
ence of Knowledge,” Brockmeyer’s “Letters on 
Faust,” Snider’s “Shakespeare,” Harris’s “Exposi- 
tion of the Divina Comedia of Dante,” followed in 
succession. The Aristotle Club and the Kant 
Club in St. Louis attracted another group of men. 
While Davidson, Kroeger, and Brockmeyer 
slowly lost their interest in the Kant Club, Dr. 
Harris never faltered.” He was the oracle and the 
leader in every sense. There were few, very few, 
philosophic minds in either of these clubs, but 
every member having some task to perform— 
some specific translation to prepare—grew into 
the spirit of the study. Each member at least be- 
came familiar with Carlyle, Goethe, Emerson, 
Plato, and the other master-minds of literature 
who dealt with the spirit. Dr. Harris’s incursions 
into the realm of general literature were also re- 
markable. He touched in these excursions every 
phase of literary life and expression. He was 

~fond of “Quo Vadis”; to him it was the greatest 
picture ever drawn of the influence of Greek 
thought and life superimposed upon the Roman 
world. He liked Blackmore’s “Lorna Doone” in- 
tensely—he told me with glee on his last trip 
abroad of the coming joy in his journey to rural 
England, where Blackmore had laid the scenes of 
his beautiful novel. He had equipped himself, 
too, with accurate maps of this English country, 
and had planned for the study of this new phase of 
interest with his customary thoroughness. 

Dr. Harris got out of this vicarious sacrifice as 
director of these clubs greater skill and aptitude in 
expressing his views, and greater charity to those 
who did not or could not understand. His great 


intellectual charity was always a mystery to me— 
no man could be so stupid, no one so inept, no one 
so narrow, that Dr. Harris ever appeared to lose 
patience or manifest the slightest loss of his 
habitual courtesy. What a beautiful picture he 
presented in his many controversies during the 
sessions of the National Education Association! 
When an opponent urged that our knowledge all 
came through experience, he might ask if our 
knowledge of personal identity came from that 
source. When one misquoted, he might advise a 
rereading of his Aristotle. But no sarcasm of a 
petty character to wound or harass his opponent 
ever passed his lips. He was generous in his con- 
troversies, he never belittled in private the attain- 
ments of the man who could not understand. 
From his influence sprang nearly all the educa- 
tional uplift and all the inspiration which the last 
thirty years have seen come out of the Middle 
West. I never knew his political affiliations. We 
visited schools together the day after the election 
in 1876, and judging from his conversation that 
day, I believe that he voted for Tilden; he voted 
for Cleveland in 1888, in 1892 for Harrison. He 
was deeply religious in spirit, what might be 
termed intellectually a Christian. He seemed to 
have approached religion from his intellectual side, 
and not from the side of faith, He was fond of 
showing how certain dogmas of the Christian 
world usually accepted through faith were to him 
intellectually demonstrable. He had always the 
flavor of a cultivated gentleman about him. The 
mellowness and sweetness which a training in 
early life gives to mind and character were 
strongly marked in him. A tone of super-intel- 
lectual refinement pervaded his speech and his be- 
ing. His bearing was that of a cultivated man, 
tinged with a shade of bashfulness—the bashful- 
ness of a boy. His humor was keen and sunlit, 
rippling away from him like the laughter of a child. 
He was delightful in conversation, inevitably 
drawing out of his company their best thought— 
his clashes with Davidson over Aristotle and 
Aquinas were worth goifig miles to hear. He was 
fond of the glories, dreams, and failures of the 
thirteenth century—“that resplendent sunset of an 
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epoch which had extended in one form or another 
back for nearly a thousand years to the fall of the 
Roman empire, and equally as the broken and 
stormy dawn of an epoch which has for 
six hundred years _ since been passing 
through an amazing‘ phantasmagoria of 
change.” 

What a galaxy of able and scholarly men and 
Morgan, Davidson, Snider, Soldan, Blewett, Mart- 
women he gathered around him in St. Louis! 
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ling, Bryant, Cook, Long, Cheney, Kimball, Lane, 
Hall, Knowlton, Tallman, Miss Brackett, Miss 
Blow, Miss Shafer, Miss Dozier, Miss Beede, Miss 
Fisher, Miss Fruechte—all these and more in one 
small system of schools. He grew old gracefully, 
with the love and esteem of the teachers of the 
country. Everywhere the genuineness of his 
character and the superiority of his intellectual 
ability were recognized and admired. He is 
mourned by a nation.—Educational Review. 
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A SCHO 


BY A. E. 


Last year Chicago had a school park that was 
the wonder of all who beheld it. It was wholly a 
product of the school, an elementary school on the 
South side. It was not in any sense a show affair, 
though it was as beautiful as anything on Drexel 
boulevard or in South park. 


L PARK. 


WINSHIP- 


dren, but that did not mean that others could not 
use it, for many a mother brought her babe and 
rested there while the children were in the school- 
room. 

It was for the pleasure of the children, but more 
than that, it was for their education, worth more 





MINIATURE JAPANESE PARK, 


It was for use, for the children’s use, but it was 
not a playground, though the children played 
there with frolicsome glee. It was for the chil- 
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was as unreal to them as a painting. 
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These children were not within the range of any 
real gardens. They had seen fancy flower beds in 
the South park or on Drexel boulevard, but that 


In course of time the principal induced the 
board of education to buy a lot 120 feet by 130 
and adjoining it 120 feet by 50 feet, and both ad- 
joining the school lot, at a cost of $16,000. 

The manager of such affairs had his heart set 
upon having the whole lot bricked for a school 
play yard, and those interested in such contracts 
were greatly excited over the proposition to make 
an unbricked yard of it, but the plucky principal 
made a great fight until nine inches of rich soil 
was spread all over the yard, and when the saving 
was shown to be $1,600 there was quiet reigning. 

And the cost, on which $1,600 was saved, in- 
cluded an attractive iron fence, with reinforced 
concrete posts. 

Then the school and the parents and the neigh- 
bors got busy. In thé centre was a beautiful 
concrete fountain given by one of the classes. 

Then there was a delightful walk within two 
rows of twenty-four reinforced concrete pillars, 
seven feet high. This'was paid for by one enter- 
tainment given for that purpose. It cost nearly 
$150. 

All around the lot was a rich border seven feet 
wide. 

There was abundant space for rich, velvety 
greensward sodded skilfully. 

In the centre of one of these velvety green flats 
was a Greek cross, in the end of which were the 
words :— 


LIFE, LIGHT, LIBERTY, LABOR. 


In this long border, seven feet wide, there were 
all sorts of gardens. 

The children bought, paid for, and planted 
3,500 bulbs, forty vines, eight Concord grape 
vines. There were 1,000 crocuses. 

Then there were in abundance annuals and 
perennials, and shrubs, pansies, verbenas, and 
nasturtiums, tulips, daffodils, and jonquils, holly- 
hocks and sunflowers, barberry bushes and 


syringa, crab apples, shade trees, afid evergreens. 


There was one geranium-bordered walk. 

The trees and shrubs were scattered about the 
lawns. 

Then there were edibles raised by the children, 


peanuts, lettuce, radishes, beets, parsnips, carrots, 


tomatoes, onions, and pumpkins. 

Have you the imagination to picture all this? 
Not to make it really alive. 

Then there was animal life. In the basin at 
the foot of the fountain were turtles and gold 
fishes. There were some rabbits and lambs. 

The children were allowed to race and romp in 
the walks and walk and lie on the grass. 

Many teachers took their classes out under the 
shade of the trees for recitation. 

In one corner was a miniature Japanese park, 
which was a dream to behold. 

The apartment houses bordering on this school 
park raised all rents on that side $5 a month and 
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could readily get it, so much were they in demand. 

All winter 150 windows in the school building 
have been glorified by window gardens, which 
carry the joy of the summer through every winter 
month. 

The educational world thinks of the Forestville 
school from its work in language and art, but im- 
portant as these are, they are not to be compared 
in significance to the Forestville park, which has 
come into being in two years. 

————_—$ 6-0-0 —_________— 
FADS AND FALLACIES. 


BY KATE GANNETT WELLS, 
Boston. 

Faithful failures in teaching often arise from 
adherence, compulsory or voluntary, to some fad 
which proves a fallacy. Thus has corporal pun- 
ishment succumbed before the crude sentimen- 
tality of an overwrought kindergarten discipline, 
and that in turn was more or less abandoned by 
the discovery of the innate dignity of childhood, 
plus the abstract child. Once culture was es- 
poused as the motor power to right conduct. To- 
day industrial training is relied upon to develop 
character as well as self-support. 

Yet insistence upon each of these substitutes for 
each other, as providing the surest, shortest cut to 
the right kind of education (a changeable unit), 
has frequently been the incubus under which a 
teacher has gone down to failure. Only let it be 
remembered, a faithful failure signifies having 
done the best one could according to environment. 

——9—— 

Fads will always crop forth through the in- 
sterstices of education. One noted educator puts 
it that the “human larynx is the chief agent in 
moral education.” Hence much singing is neces- 
sary in reform schools, for even Luther said that 
“No preacher should mount his pulpit until he has 
learned his sol-fa.” To-day the people’s singing 
classes of New York, Boston, and elsewhere are 
great inducements to celebrate Sunday with vocal 
religion, a fad that will not prove itself a fallacy. 

————— 

“Our” ‘schools are constantly regarded as offer- 
ing chances for every new thing that enthusiasm 
invents. Schools are for the pupils (never mind, 
it is said, if teachers are a little overworked for the 
good of the cause!). Because so much has been 
started by private beneficence which afterwards 
school committees have adopted is no reason why 
every new idea should be incorporated in a 
school curriculum. Last spring dramatics were 
urged. This winter it is pageantry, the new, old 
device by which patriotism and the study of his- 
tory is to be facilitated. All right, if it does not 
take the time and interest that belong to grade 
work, for children must graduate. Perhaps the 
leisure class of the uneducated and unemployed 
will find both information and ogcupation in 
pageants, for which children should not have time! 
The truism still holds that things good in them- 
selves often have unintended bad results. 

| 

A potent fad, a present psychological need, is 
child study. The fallacy lies in its abstractions 
and in the suppositions that the so-called contents 
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of a child’s mind. are its contents.) (Children have 
been known to wilfully maké wrong Sstatemerits 
about themselves just for the fun of it or as a joke 
on their instructors. Child study should invari- 
ably emulate the manner in which individuals, 
animals, parasites, and diseases are studied “on 
the spot” in the Welcome Research laboratories 
at Gordon Memorial College, Khartoum. Prob- 
ing children “on the spot” might result in scholar- 
ships being offered to those who were skilled in 
family research when boarding ’round. Alas! it is 
dubbed as old-fashioned just to love a child and 
to know but a little about the abstract child. The 
truth remains that all mothers are not women, 
psychologically. The memory of “that day” 
when a rough, not understood girl or boy falls in 
love with his or her teacher remains through life, 
exalting it. The worshiping love of a child for 
his teacher at being understood by her is one of 
the purest loves to which human nature can be 
addicted. Such affection may be a tax on a 
teacher’s nerves, yet she herself is the richer for 
the love given her. 
—o-——- 

The zeal with which a more or less prescribed 
dress is urged for graduating day amounts to al- 
most a fad, often disregarding the rights, to say 
nothing of the wishes of mothers, who would 
rather iron innumerable flounces than have their 
daughters cross a platform without them. Such 
zeal recalls the reply of the Scotch elder on being 
asked whether or not his minister should wear a 
gown when preaching: “Let him attend to his own 
wardrobe; he may preach in his shirt sleeves for 
aught I care if he only preaches sound doctrine.” 
The fallacy in any sumptuary law lies in the loss 
of personal decision. Variety is attractive in 
church and school alike. 

ae 

School lunches are often managed in the basis 
of some personal fad, yet such lunches, when not 
a free-will offering of town or city, are public 
blessings unto future generations. Food fads 
there have always been, even before Louis 
Cornaro wrote “The Temperate Life” in 1547, but 
never was the fallacy of dietetic advice without 
regard to environment more amusingly in evi- 
dence than at a lecture given by a Boston philan- 
thropist to a group of hard-working women. 
“Coffee is bad for you and expensive,” she told 
them. “Take a trolley car out of town, pick up 
acorns, roast and grind them at home.” The 
women stared and giggled as one of them, with 
apron and shawl for her outer covering, with arms 
akimbo and broad jargon, answered back: “Plaze, 
ma’am, we haven’t any extry time and money to 
go hunting*acorns, and if we had we haven't got 
roasting pans and coffee grinders. So, ma’am!” 
and down she sat, and the philanthropist gave it 


up. 
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ome London. vege i started a vegetable 
At), kitchen, rade poor 4 Totie need not be con- 
taminated by the soup kitchens of meat-eating 
philanthropists! 
. aH 
The obligation on a teacher to instil good man- 
ners in a pupil is one of the many unsalaried bur- 
dens which she has to carry as the result of some 
fad of moral enthusiasm. Edward Silsbee of Bos- 
ton,, the art critic and talker, used to say that “the 
Declaration of Independence had abolished good 
manners,” yet it is the democratic sense of that 
document, imbibed as an atmosphere by children 
in public schools as they compare themselves up 
and down with others, that enables them by jost- 
ling each other to get rid of the pernicious anaemia 
of the soul which is the curse of modern child- 
hood. Such democracy gives the best foundation 
for good manners in later life when you don’t want 
to appear superior to others. 
—o-—— 


Affectation usually arises from the adoption of 
some fad as to what constitutes good manners, the 
lack of courtesy, simplicity, and grace proving the 
fallacy in poor imitation. Each country may 
have its own type, but Japan carries farthest its 
code of good manners, training in tea ceremonies 
still being held to be education in politeness and 
self-control. In Shintoism, one even had to be 
careful about the quality of a smile, it having been 
“a mortal offence so to smile in addressing a 
superior that the back teeth could be seen.” 

——o——— 

The graceful, intelligent, sympathetic manners 
of American teachers is one of the proudest re- 
sults of the American public school system, and is 
the outcome of their genial personality even when 
private circumstances and school committees go 
awry. 

—_o—— 

It is a fad to say that whatever is worth doing 
is worth doing well, for teachers get worn out 
through their fear of the consequences of unim- 
portant mistakes, the unimportance showing the 
fallacy in the fad. For tired mistakes they may 
be responsible, since to-day’s hygieni¢ fad con- 
siders it one’s own fault if one gets tired, over- 
works, etc. Terrible stories are told of the conse- 
quences of tired mistakes, as was the case in re- 
gard to the misplaced comma which cost the 
United States government not less than $2,000,- 
changing accidentally the hyphen to a comma, 
was made to read “foreign fruit, plants,” etc., 
which were admitted free of duty. Against such 
national disaster are, however, the hundreds of 
tired and unimportant mistakes made by teachers 
that should be ignored, until the time comes when 
no one is tired and the importance of anything is 
tested by its relativity. 
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CHILDREN’S HOME GARDENS.—(I1.) 


BY PHILIP EMERSON; 
Cobbet School, Lynn, Mass. 


PRIZES. 


The usual practice in awarding prizes for chil- 
dren’s home gardens has been to announce afi at- 
tractive list of prizes from five or ten dollars down 
the scale in early April. It has been specified that 
judges will come to the gardens to observe the 
results of the children’s work. Every child makes 
up his mind to get the first prize or at least the 
second. They start in bravely. Large quanti- 
ties of seeds are purchased and distributed among 
the children. .Judges are appointed. They try to 
determine a time when convenient to all. Natu- 
rally this is difficult to secure. Too frequently the 
actual judging has been postponed and postponed 
again. Sometimes judges have not visited the 
gardens until the fall, arguing that then they 
should be at their best and give tke best test of 
the children’s work. The children, on the other 
hand, have been expecting the judges through the 
spring and summer. Many will have finally given 
up expecting them. Forgotten by the judges, as 
they believe, they will forget the need of cutting 
down the weeds, and caring for the plants in many 
cases. When the judges finally arrive at the sum- 
mer’s end, they find so many gardens uncared for, 
so many where the weeds grow more luxuriantly 
than the plants, that they are prone to conclude 
that children’s home gardens are not a success, 
that the money spent for prizes is, on the whole, 
wasted, since so many start the work and so few 
continue it. 

In seeking to encourage the children’s home 
gardens, we must bear in mind the nature of chil- 
dren. Longfellow says: “A boy’s will is as the 
wind’s will,’ and “The years of youth are long 
with us.” Children do look ahead into the future 
and plan great things, but their will is not sturdy 
enough to continue the work without constant en- 
couragement. dhe children need to be visited 
frequently, and the prizes should come oftener 
than at the year’s end alone. In the writer’s ex- 
perience it is better to award prizes for first and 
second grades of work rather than to the best and 
next best garden out of many. Children should 
be encouraged to help one another rather than 
solely stimulated to get the best of a competitor. 
If the attainment of a certain grade secures a 
prize, two boys will help one another to attain 
that grade rather than each try to excel the other 
alone. Children even think that as the year goes 
on and they see the success of some other compe- 
titor there is no hope of their getting one of the 
leading prizes. With the prizes arranged by 
grades, the succeSs of one would stimulate others 
to do as he has done, -hoping, if not to do better 
than he, at least to do somewhere near as well, 
and gain a similar prize. Successive prizes 
throughout the year are better than one prize at 
the year’s end. Prizes given at the year’s end are 
given when the gardening is over. They can 
only help the gardening of the succeeding year. 
Prizes given during the year may be of value to 





better gardens during the year in question. The 
best garden prizes should have this character of 
immediately stimulating the children’s garden 
work. This raises the question as to the kind of 
prizes to be given. The easiest thing to do is to 
award a certain sum of money as a prize. If the 
child is inclined to be saving, it goes into his bank ; 
or if he is wasteful, it is spent for candy or other 
desired things. In any case is it sure to help and 
encourage his garden work? The best garden 
prizes are plants, bulbs, and seeds for the garden. 
One may perhaps question whether the children 
care for such prizes, but an experience of the 
writer’s proves to him that they do. 

In each neighborhood of his school district prizes 
were awarded at the end of April and May for 
the best home garden work. The pupil doing the 
best work in each neighborhood was given the 
privilege of an automobile trip through the Bos- 
ton park system, the market gardens of Arling- 
ton, and the botanical gardens of Harvard Uni- 
versity. This would seem a peculiarly attractive 
trip to children who had seen automobiles pass 
them on the street, but who had never been able 
to ride in them. Other prizes at the same time 
were little collections of hardy plants, of summer 
flowering bulbs, and of seedlings and seeds. To 
the writer’s surprise, not one, but many, of the 
children set aside the first prize of an automobile 
ride and chose to receive a collection of hardy 
plants in preference. When questioned as to the 
reason for this, they said that the day after the 
ride it would be only a memory, while the plants 
would last through the year, blossom in the fall, 
and grow and blossom again the years thereafter. 
This seems to prove that children possess the true 
garden spirit, and so prize their gardens that 
nothing would be valued more than prizes that 
would contribute to their betterment. 

There are some apparent difficulties in the way 
of giving prizes so frequently. How shall the 


money be secured to give prizes at the end of 


every month or six weeks? It seems difficult to 
secure funds to award these prizes once a year, 
especially if they are given to grades of work 
rather than to the few best workers. This diffi- 
culty can be easily met by enlisting the aid.of peo- 
ple with home gardens. There often are large es- 
tates employing gardeners in or near a city. 
There are public-spirited florists. In each case 
they will have plants left after the time when the 
estates are transplanting their hardy plants or 
seedlings from the greenhouse to the outdoor 
beds. Incase of the florists, they often have 
stock left over after the season’s sale is past. The 
estates will be glad to encourage the children in 
growing for home gardens, for every child who 
comes to love flowers at his own home will respect 
the rights of his neighbors who own flowers. A 
gift of extra plants to the children is a better in- 
vestment than increased taxes for a better police 
department. The florists, on the other hand, have 
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a good incentive to be generous to the children, 
for every child who comes to love flowers is not 
alone a future customer of worth to the florist, 
but his interest leads his parents to widen the 
market for the florist’s production of plants and 
flowers. . 

The school garden may be effective in providing 
prizes for home gardens. The writer has fre- 
quently told the story of the multiplication of a 
little hardy pompon chrysanthemum he obtained 
from a neighbor of the school, during the cutting 
of this bright yellow blossom in November. The 
division was transplanted the following spring, it 
being cut into a half dozen separate plants. The 
following year it had been multiplied by division 
in a cold frame into some 300 sturdy plants. In 
May these were topped, and the slips started in 
moist sand. The plants branched out and were 
lifted with their sturdy roots, used as prizes to the 
children, gifts to other schools, and sold to many 
home gardens. The slips were transplanted into 
the open garden at school, so from one plant the 
school had a host of sturdy, wiry chrysanthemums 
for its own beds, and as many more had been 
scattered through the community as prizes or 
gifts. 

Many of the hardy perennials can be multiplied 
in this way. They vary the prizes at no cost other 
than that of care in the school garden. Many of 
the annuals may be similarly grown. Geraniums 
and other plants may be started from slips in the 
schoolroom and given as prizes to the children in 
the early spring. These divisions of perennials 
and of segdlings of tender and hardy annuals 
given out in May and June will supplement the 
plants that the children may have grown from 
seed and give them sucha variety of blossoms as 
will increase and maintain their interest in their 
gardens. Some children often suffer accidents. 
The birds and cats scratch up their seeds. The 
baby brother or sister tramples over the bed. 
They are ready to lose heart. Often the gift of 
some plants that shall be at the same stage as the 
seedlings destroyed will cause them to take new 
interest in their work and build a protection about 
the new plants given that shall secure success that 
same year. 

Other prizes of value to the children are garden 
periodicals and books that shall guide them in the 
work. There are a number of books of the type 
of “Mary’s Garden and How It Grew,” which in 
the form of stories interest the children and in- 
struct them in the growing of the ordinary garden 
flowers and vegetables. Nothing could be more 
attractive as a prize than these books. “The 
School Garden Book,” written by Mr. Weed and 
the writer of this article, is of value along a some- 
what different line, in that it gives directions for 
growing all the ordinary plants that childrea 
would wish to raise, and suggests the work for 
every month of the year. For example, it tells of 
the culture of the summer flowering and the 
spring flowering bulbs. These are some of the 
best prizes for children. The gladioli may be 
planted as late as June, with hope of blossoms in 
September. Other of the summer flowering 
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bulbs should be planted earlier. At the close of 
the season the bulbs for house planting and for 
outdoor planting with a view to spring flowers 
are attractive to the children as prizes. 

There is one. other difficulty that must be met, 
provided we can get money or the help of 
gardeners in providing abundant prizes for the 
children several times a year according to grade. 
How shall we get the gardens properly judged? 
There are parents interested enough, but they 
lack the time to go from garden to garden every 
few weeks and to properly write them. The chil- 
dren themselves must help. Those who are in- 
terested in their own gardens will be keenly inter- 
ested in the gardens of their neighbors and 
others in the same town or city. Their interest 
may make up for their lack of maturity of judg- 
ment. They know what gardening means, and 
they know good gardening from their own experi- 
ence. They merely need a careful schedule of 
points which may be given or withheld to judge a 
garden fairly. It is well that the three little 
judges who might form a board of award for a 
town or neighborhood should have some older 
person with them. But if this cannot be secured, 
in the writer’s experience, good success can be 
secured without it. A separate paper may be pre- 
pared for each garden. On these may be left a 
space to check failure or success against each of a 
dozen or twenty points—say, the care of the lawn, 
the cutting of the lawn, the weeding of the lawn, 
the careful raking of the walks and drives, the 
weeding of the-garden, the keeping of a surface 
mulch, points for the quantity of work, the size of 
the garden, the variety of plants grown for same; 
points also for the quality of work, and the 
character of the flowers, vegetables, or fruit 
grown. With such a careful outline of the judg- 
ing to be done, it is entirely possible for the chil- 
dren themselves.to do such work. One child in a 
board of three should belong to the neighborhood 
being judged, The other two may be drawn from 
other neighborhoods, This will avoid any ten- 
dency to combine to favor some friend. The 
word neighborhood suggests a desirable feature 
in children’s home garden work. ~ Prizes may 
well be given not alone to individual children, 
but to groups of children, stimulating them to 
help one another to make the gardens of their 
neighborhood the best possible. This will lead 
them to exchange their seedlings, to visit and 
stimulate one another, to do the best work. It 
may be well to make one of the points in the 
award of prizes the question whether a child has 
given help to some of his younger neighbors in 
their garden work, 

There is special advantage in making the award 
of prizes somewhat formal. If, when prizes are 
awarded, all the children are called together in a 
school hall or some public building, the mayor or 
some public official called in to make them a con- 
gratulatory address, and perhaps some little rib- 
bon badge given them as well as the award of 
plants and bulbs, they will prize the award doubly; 
and those who have not received a prize, or per- 
haps entered into the competition, will be led to 
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do it because the community evidently values the 
results of the work so highly. In short, prizes 
for children’s home gardens should take recogni- 
tion of the nature of children. They should be 
given frequently. They should be such as will di- 
rectly improve the children’s gardens. They 
should represent the hearty interest and approval 
of the community in a public way. They should 
lead to some organized activity of the children to 
help one another, as where the children are them- 
selves judges, and as where they are united into 
little neighborhood groups for home garden work. 
This matter of co-operation in home garden work 
has been developed with great success in many 
states by the formation of boys’ and girls’ agri- 
cultural clubs. It is as useful in the city as in the 
country. Teachers should send to the department 
of agriculture for the abundant literature that 
describes the movement. 
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A CLASSIFICATION OF BACKWARD AND DIFFER- 
ENTIATED CHILDREN BASED ON THE CAUSE 
OF FAILURE.— (IL) 


BY MARGARET I. MAGUIRE), 
Supervising Principal Wharton Combined School, Philadelphia. 





The second group of “unreached” children were 
those of a motor type of mind. This type does not 
suggest quantity of mentality, but rather differen- 
tiation in method of acquiring knowledge. Some 
children retain easily and accurately visual images. 
Others recall auditory images. Then there are 
those who have a strong predilection for thinking 
in motor symbols. -It is a deep-seated attitude of 
this type of mind to need directed movement for 
its fullest development. Both visual and auditory 
memory are trained in the classroom and in les- 
sons assigned outside. To the children,—and 
there are many of them,—whose minds are dis- 
tinctly of the motor type, there is not a definite 
appeal made, and they fall below their fellows, 
not so much because they have less mentality as 
because the mind is of a different type. 

Since there is little provision for motor train- 
ing in present courses of study, a mind of the 
motor type is seldom reached at any time during 
the day along its own line of least resistance. This 
explains why many children develop “backward- 
ness.” Visual and auditory images do not assimi- 
late for them as motor images would. The inter- 
est is not awakened to its fullest power, and it is 
not unusual for such pupils to develop an atti- 
tude of mind that refuses to respond to training. 
The solution for this group also has been found 
in hand work. The muscular activity awakens 
the mind and trains in concentration in a way that 
the regular class in the accepted sense of school- 
room work, never could. 

A typical case in point was that of G : 
twelve years of age, in third grade. His work 
and conduct were far below the average. The ab- 
sence of interest developed a progressive dis- 
order that grew into incorrigibility. He was sent 
to the special class for a lesson in woodwork, and 
the change in the child’s entire manner and de- 
meanor was almost immediately evident. His 
bearing became changed, and his face took on a 
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more intelligent expression. His lessons in the 
regular class showed a marked improvement, and 
the grade teacher reported a complete change in 
conduct. The boy is now in fourth year, and is 
accepting the work of the regular teacher in a 
spirit of desire to learn which distinctly means 
training. G—— is one of a group of eight such 
boys. 

The third general classification was a group 
that because of some mental peculiarity became 
confused when placed with other children in large 
groups and taught in classes. It is my experi- 
ence that such children grow steadily more stupid 
if. kept’in the environment where the first mental 
confusion occurred. An illustration of this was a 
girl who, after five years in a first grade, had been 
dismissed from the school as no longer a fit sub- 
ject for education. She had no habits of industry 
in school work and had not acquired a single ele- 
ment of the simplest instruction and manifested 
other evidences of a mentally deficient child. Her 
mother explained that M could go errands 
and was willing and anxious to help about the 
house. The teacher of the special class began 
with this and set M to work at the house- 
keeping in the schoolroom. This awakened the 
pupil’s interest and trained her attention. M—— 
was able to follow directions, and by doing things 
she understood the first mental confusion caused 
by the necessary routine of a regular class was 
cleared away. The formal instruction in reading, 
number, and language was carried along with the 
manual work that appealed to the child, and the 
results speak for themselves. After six months of 
special class work this girl is doing fhe work of 
higher second year class,.and has become a de- 
sirable and a teachable pupil. More than any 
other group, these children exemplify the princi- 
ple of the necessity for creating an attitude to 
learning rather than devoting time and effort to 
teaching any group of facts which, at the very best, 
could develop only a low type of memory and 
stultify real growth. The problem is how to re- 
move the mental confusion which has resulted 
from some cause in the regular class. Such chil- 
dren are helpful members of their own families. 
If girls, they are able to help about the house; if 
boys, they are usually capable of doing errands 
well. No mental condition exists that should 
cause complete failure in learning the common 
branches. There is a natural weakness of the 
child which retards growth under the completely 
changed environment that a schoolroom neces- 
sarily furnishes. It may be a natural mental slow- 
ness in getting ideas that a regular teacher has 
no time to cope with, but with the vital difficulty 
results because the necessary class routine is an 
added condition which the type of mind under con- 
sideration cannot successfully overcome. There 
is a loss of power in assimilating ideas, and the 
only way to build in new ideas is to associate 
them carefully with the already existing mental 
content. Such children should have school con- 
ditions in which the work first attempted by them 
is similar to the natural duties of their homes. 
Let them clean up the room and do chores and 
run errands. By skilful, rapid work let the mind 
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training be carried along only incidentally at first. 
No group of ideas conceived a priori can be given 
to such children. The girl whose case has been 
reported is typical. Her trouble was a mental 
confusion that only psychologically applied train- 
ing could remove. 

The fourth general group were the poorly- 
nourished children whose home condition caused 
mental and physical retardation. The training of 
these children begins by properly feeding them. 
When the mentality falls within ‘normal grade, 
children may battle successfully with this handicap 
of poor food assimilation, but if the brain capacity 
is limited they are apt to miss the training in the 
regular class and develop listless, inattentive 
habits, which practically result in backwardness. 
If this has gone on for some time in the regular 
classroom, the work of the special teacher is that 
of awakening and interesting the mind after the 
proper nourishment of the body. The breaking 
up of bad*habits and building in new ones is the 
essential solution, and this is done by making the 
formal instruction incidental, while interest and 
concentration are developed by manual exercises 
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and carefully selected materials for mind training. 
The work of the day may open with a story, and 
as interest is lost by the weakest members of the 
class, they are immediately sent to a new line of 
activity. Habits of industry and attention are the 
vital ideals. The means are entirely secondary, 
and the finished product is a mind attitude rather 
than a piece of handwork done by the child or a 
group of remembered facts. 

This classification on the basis of the cause of 
failure is by no means complete nor does it neces- 
sarily cover all cases. It helped, however, in de- 
ciding the type of training and, in a general way, 
the method to be pursued, so that children recom- 
mended because of failure in regular classes 
might be most effectively helped under special 
training. 

The hopelessly backward child has not been 
considered, and in the sixty handled at different 
times during the year and a half of the existence of 
the special class but three had not sufficient power 
developed to do regular class work for at least a 
half day. 





As the morning 


sun bldulaen' (HR darkness from the world, 


grant us to-day to brush aside the shadows from some unhappy 


heart.— Stevenson. : 
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WHAT FIGURES REVEAL. 


BY LEONARD P. AYRES, 
New York. 


The first figures are taken from a study of the 
sixteen thousand pupils who completed the eighth 
grade in New York city last year. In the matter 
of diseases which caused absences, the following, 
with the number of absences caused, were shown: 
Measles, 2,108; scarlet fever, 1,550; diphtheria, 
1,102; pneumonia, 621; whooping cough, 473; 
chickenpox, 387; mumps, 288; tonsilitis, 251; ty- 
phoid fever, 219; rheumatism, 200; malaria, 151. 
In comparing the absences of boys and girls on ac- 
count of illness, it was found that 43 per cent. of 
the boys were absent at one time or another, while 
48 per cent. of the girls were absent. As to length 
of absences, the boys were absent 3.2 per cent. of 
the term, while the girls, on an average, were ab- 
sent 3.5 per cent. 

In considering 23,000 school children in all the 
grades of the city schools, 80 per cent. of the nor- 
mal pupils were found physically defective, while 
75 per cent. of the retarded pupils were so found. 
Defects at relative ages were reported as fol- 
lows :— 


Defects. At 6 Years. At 15 Years. 
Enlarged glands...... 40 per cent. 7 per cent. 
Defective breathing... 21 per cent. 9 per cent. 
Defective vision...... 17 per cent. 26 per cent. 
Defective teeth....... 65 per cent. 31 per cent. 
Enlarged tonsils...... 40 per cent. 14 per cent. 
A. Saeaee 23 per cent. 3 per cent. 
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A comparison of the amount of work completed 
by various defective children was shown as fol- 
lows :— 

Children with no defects, 4.9 grades; with de- 
fective vision, 4.9; with defective teeth, 4.7; wita 
defective breathing, 4.6 ; with enlarged tonsils, 4.5 ; 
with enlarged glands, 4.2; with adenoids, 4.2. 

The percentage of handicap on defective pupils 
in their school work was worked out as follows: 
Defective vision (not estimated); defective teeth, 
6 per cent.; defective breathing, 6; enlarged ton- 
sils, 9; adenoids, 14; enlarged glands, 15. 

The amount of time required by the defectives 
to complete the grade work was shown as follows: 
Non-defectives, 8 years; with defective vision, 8; 
with defective teeth, 8.5; with defective breathing, 
8.6; with enlarged tonsils, 8.7; with adenoids, 9.1; 
with enlarged glands, 9.2. 

Thus we see that the question of defects in chil- 
dren becomes at once an economic question. It 
costs so much a year to educate our children, and 
if, through any physical defect, a large proportion 
of children require an additional year to complete 
the school course, it is at once apparent that addi- 
tional cost is a result. I estimate that it costs the 
city of Indianapolis $27,000 a year because of the 
bad teeth of the children in the schools. 

The surgeon’s knife is not the only thing re. 
quired to make the common schools of the coun- 
try progress. It must be remembered that while 
it is sometimes advisable to use the knife, it can 
never take the place of industry, intelligence, and 


hard work.—Address at Indianapolis. 
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ELECTIVE COURSES IN THE GRADES. 
BY }. G. THOMPSON; 
Fitchburg, Mass., Normal School. 

Following a plan outlined by Dr. David Sned- 
den, commissioner of education for Massachusetts, 
at a conference held by him at the Fitchburg Nor- 
mal school January 5, 1910, the following courses 
were offered to pupils'in the schools of observation 
and practice in the two grades preceding the high 
school, i. e., grades seven and eight. Dr. Snedden 
is not responsible for the details :— 


LITERARY COURSE, THIRTY HOURS PER WEDPK. 

[For those intending to go through high school and 
college.] : 

Twelve and one-half hours to literature, compo- 
sition, spelling, penmanship, mathematics, geog- 
raphy, history, and science. 

Seven and one-half hours to -physical training, 
music, general exercises, and recesses. 

Five hours to a modern language. 

Five hours to drawing, designing, making, and 
repairing. (Household arts for girls.) 
COMMERCIAL COURSE, THIRTY HOURS PER 

WEEK. 

[For those intending to elect the commercial course 
at the high school or business college, or to go directly 
to work in business offices.] 


‘Twelve and one-lalf hours to literature, compo- 
sition, spelling, penmanship, mathematics, geogra- 
phy, history, and science. 

Seven and one-half hours to physical training, 
music, general exercises, and recesses. 

Five hours to bookkeeping, business forms and 
procedure, business arithmetic. 

Five hours to typewriting. 


MANUAL ARTS COURSE, THIRTY HOURS PER 
WEEK. 


{For those not intending to enter the high school and 
likely to enter industrial pursuits. ] 


Twelve and one-half hours to literature, compo- 
sition, spelling, penmanship, mathematics, geogra- 
phy, history, and science. 

Seven and one-half hours to physical training, 
music, general exercises, and recesses. 

Ten hours to drawing, designing, making, and 
repairing. (Household arts for girls.) 

Only pupils in grade seven were allowed to elect. 
The modern language offered is German. The in- 
tention of the courses was explained as clearly as 
possible, and advice was given when required, but 
no attempt. was made to influence parents and chil- 
dren in their choices or to lead them to ask advice. 

Ninety-five pupils, 45 boys and 50 girls, elected 
courses as follows :— 

Literary course, 26—2 boys and 24 girls. 
Twenty-six expect to go to high school and 17 to 
college. 

Commercial course, 27—18 boys and 9 girls. 
Twenty-two expect to go to high school and nine 
to college. 

Manual arts course, 42—25 boys and 17 girls. 
Twenty-five expect to go to high school and 19 
to college. 

The pupils fairly represent the average Massa- 


. chusetts grammar schoo] outside of Boston—in 
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general they are neither from the wealthy classes 
nor from the very poorest, but there are some 
from each. Twenty-two of the 95 do not expect 
to enter high school, a proportion probably fairly 
representative of Massachusetts conditions. These 
22 are all in the courses planned for them, 17 in 
the manual arts course and 5 in the commercial. 
The 73 who expect to enter the high school are 
about evenly divided among the three courses. Of 
the 45 who hope to go to college (business college 
is not included), one-fifth (9) chose the commer- 
cial course; the other four-fifths (36) are about 
evenly divided between the literary and the manual 
arts. -Why did those who expect to leave school 
at the end of the grammar grades find the courses 
satisfactory while only about one-third of those 
going to college thought the same about the 
cdurse intended for them? 

More studies are clamoring for admission to the 
grammar grade curriculum than can be taken ad- 
vantageously by all. All are good, but not equally 
good in the case of every pupil. Some are funda- 
mental and all pupils should be required to take 
them; others are subordinate or accessory, and 
from these each individual must select those of 
greatest worth to him. 

These assumptions upon which the plan of elec- 
tion is based have not been quéstioned by pupils 
or parents. The chief difference of opinion has 
arisen in regard to which subjects are fundamental 
and which accessory. Many parents, particularly 
those who expect to send their children through 
college, have insisted that a considerable amount 
of hand work and allied science is a fundamental 
and not an accessory. Had the literary course 
not included five hours weekly of such work 
(which was possible only by making it thirty hours 
per week) but a very few would have elected it. 
Even with this concession, nearly half of those go- 
ing to college elected the manual arts course in 
order to get ten hours per week of hand work and 
allied science. The mistake must not be made of 
supposing this would be the case of the hand work 
offered were the manual training now generally 
taught in Massachusetts grammar schools. By 
hand work and allied science is meant household 
arts, sewing, cooking, dietetics, sanitation, etc., 
all on a practical utilitarian basis for girls ; wood- 
working—making tables and benches, etc.; wood- 
finishing—finishing furniture bought in the white, 
refinishing school desks, etc.; cane-seating ; com- 
mon household repairs, packing faucets, painting, 
bronzing, etc., everything on a practical basis 
taught by practical men, for the boys. Allied sci- 
ence in their case means chiefly the study of power 
as applied in commerce and industry,—telephone, 
telegraph, steam engine, electric motor, etc. 

Whether these parents are right or wrong, the 
fact that they look upon this work as fundamental 
in the education of the child is significant, and 
equal weight must be given to the fact that the 
desires of the children are in harmony with the be- 
lief of the parents. The child craves for life—he 
wants to live fully, completely, in his school hours 
as well as in his free hours; the parent is more 
likely to wish the child to fit, as Spencer said, for 
complete living at some later day. In the work 
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of the ideal school and in ideal education the two 
should be synonymous. 

The knowledge of another fact is necessary in 
interpreting the choices of these parents and pu- 
pils. The choice is not irrevocable. All are to be 
admitted to the high school on the same basis, and 
all courses there offered are open for election. 
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Parents would have rebelled at having their chil- 
dren at the end of grade six make a choice that 
was final or one that could only be changed at 
great loss. ’ 

The plan in its general features has met with 
practically unanimous approval. The details are 
understood by all to be tentative and experimental. 


@-0-@ 4. 
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PEACE DAY. 


{Based upon an exercise prepared by Mrs. Fanny Fern Andrews.] 


[Exercise for nineteen pupils.) 

The teacher should introduce many other selections to 
give variety and life to the exercise. Every teacher is 
likely to have many other facts about “The Cost of 
War,” “War No Longer Necessary,’ and other appropri- 
ate topics. The more songs introduced the better. Re- 
member that it is Peace Day. 

The best way to make peace possible is to forget about 
war. The next best peace movement is to show that we 
have forgotten the bitterness of war. 

Sing both “America” and “God Save the King.” This 
is real peace sentiment. 

Sing both “Yankee Doodle” and “Dixie.” This is good 
peace promotion. It will be especially good to sing “The 
Wearing of the Green” and some popular German song. 
Let the day be one of real peace purpose and sentiment. 

THE ELGHTEENTH OF MAY. 

First pupil—Ten years ago an event took place which 
will be a lapdimark in history. This occurrence affects 
equally every civilized nation on the globe. Everybody 
should understand its meaning. The eighteenth of May 
is destined to become an international day, which will 
proclaim good will among all men. 

Second—It was the Czar of Russia, the ruler of the 
greatest military country in the world, who brought 
about this occurrence of world-wide beneficence, whose 
scene was laid in Holland, In August, 1898, people all 
over the world were surprised by a letter which the 
Czar addressed to the nations who were represented at 
the Russian court. ‘his letter was an invitation to send 
delegates to a meeting which should consider what could 
be dove to keep nations from going to war with each 
other. 

THE COST OF WAR. 

Third—For many years Europe alone has spent on 
her armaments $1,000,000,000 a year, while at the pres- 
ent time she is spending much more than that. 

Fourth—The United States is now using over two- 
thirds of her whole income for past wars and prepara- 
tion for future ones. 

Fifth—The cost of a first-class battleship is as much 
as all the land and the one hundred buildings which be- 
long to Harvard University, plus all the land and build- 
ings of Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes. | 

Sixth—It costs $1,000,000 a year to maintain a modern 
battleship, which in fifteen years becomes practically 
useless. How many boys and girls could receive a good 
education out of this money! Just the firing of one big 
cannon shot costs $1,700, which is as much as a four- 
years’ college education would cost at $425 a year! 

THE CZAR’S PLAN FOR PEACE. 

Seventh—Trhe Czar had been considering this whole 
matter for some time, and every government invited, ac- 
cepted, and this included all the nations of Burope, 
twenty in number, four from Asia and two in America, 
the United States and Mexico. 

Kighth—On account of the unique nature of the con- 





ference the Czar thought it best not to hold it in the 
capital of any one of the great powers, where so many 
political interests are centred. Holland was selected as 
the country most admirably adapted for such a meeting. 
It was announced to the governments that the queen of 
the Netherlands would offer hospitality to the confer- 
ence, and accordingly the Netherlands minister of for- 
eign affairs sent out a formal invitation to the govern- 
ments to meet at The Hague. 
THE YOUNG QUBEN’S INVITATION. 

Ninth—The young queen, who was then only eighteen 
years old, to show her appreciation of the honor con- 
ferred on her country, and of the deep meaning of the 
conference, placed at its disposal the most beautiful and 
historical building in the land. And so the conference 
was held in the widely-famed House in the Woods, for- 
merly the summer residence of the royal family, situ-> 
ated in a very beautiful park about a mile from the city. 
This was a most remarkable gathering, for each nation 
had sent its greatest statesman. It was ‘the first time 
in the world’s history that a peace conference had been 
held by the nations. 

CHOOSING AN UMPIRE. 


Tenth—The key to the whole subject, and that which 
became the most important part of the program, is how 
to end a dispute before war begins. Many differences 
between nations have been settled without war by call- 
ing in a third party, just as an umpire on the ball field 
is called upon to decide which side is in the right, 
Wouldn’t it look ridiculous if the two teams in a ball 
game should, every time a disputed point arose, stop the 
game and go to fighting to settle the matter? And how 
would it look to the spectators to see the advantage 
given to a side merely because it was the stronger in the 
list scramble. And yet this is exactly what nations do 
who go to war to settle disputes. How stupid to think 
that might can settle whe is in the right! 


WAR NO LONGER NECESSARY. 


Kleventh—These great statesmen at The Hague, who 
composed the third committee, recognized the folly of 
such a method of setting disputes, and adopted a plan 
which encourages the nations to refer all their disputes 
to an umpire, or arbiter,—in other words, to submit their 
differences to arbitration. In fact, the plan which this 
committee adopted makes it absolutely unnecessary for 
nations to go to was with each other in the future. 
What an important plan!. To save for the people of the 
world over $2,000,000,000 a year, not to speak of the suf- 
fering and misery which war always brings. In the 
nineteenth century more than 14,000,000 able-bodied men 
were sacrificed in war. The committee on arbitration 
divided its work into three parts. It said, first, that if 
two nations have a dispute, serious enough to cause war, 
they might call in another nation or nations who would 
view the matter with them in an impartial light, and 
thus try to bring about a friendly settlement. A further 
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OUR TWO IDEALS. 


The Journal of Education has for twenty-five 
years had two distinct ideals. First, to tell of the 
best things actually being done rather than ex- 
ploiting Utopian notices of something that would 
be delightful to have done. Every ideal of the 
Journal of Education has had a real. 

Second, it is not enough that a thing has actu- 
ally been done by somebody somewhere, but it 
must have self-propelling power. It must be 
usable by anyone who will put reasonable effort 
into its adoption and adaptation. If we fail to 
emphasize anything that appears to have been a 
great success it is because we have failed to see in 
it self-propelling power, have failed to see in it 
a wide utility. We never oppose anything that 
is anywhere a success. We wish all good initia- 
tive every success, but for our own emphasis we 
select those phases of progress that seem to us to 
have simplicity and universality. 

ookene 
IN MILWAUKEE. 

Milwaukee has led off in great shape in the 
trade school movement. If she can get an ade- 
quate response from the people in attendance she 
will make a great showing in this matter. Mil- 
waukee has the best leader of the movement that 





I have seen. Charles F. Perry, superintendent of 


all trade schools in the city, has a salary of $5,000. 
His preparation is ideal. He is a Canadian, 
learned a machinist’s trade in Providence, where 
he was for five years an apprentice. After that he 
went to the Worcester Polytechnic Institute for 
four years and graduated. He then had charge of 
all the industrial schools of the Hawaiian islands 
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for six years. He then went to Cornell Univer- 
sity and graduated in the scientific department. 
After that he was assistant to Professor Brecken- 
bridge in the industrial department of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. In scholarship, in science, in the 
art he has all that the colleges and the shops can 
give. 

The trade school plant is all that money can 
provide and such an expert as Dr. Perry can 


Suggest. 


For.the boys there is a plumbing school, a 


-wood-working plant complete, a machinist de- 


partment, and pattern-making. 

There is no better trade equipment possible 
anywhere in public or private enterprise. 

The sad side of it all is the lack of demand on 
the part of young men. In the plumbing class, 
for instance, twenty-five will enroll during a year. 
About five or eight of these are advised after a 
little time to quit because they can never become 
expert plumbers and can not, therefore, graduate 
if they stay. ‘About five to ten more are tempted 
away by manufacturing plumbers who will pay 
them from $7 to $10 a week as scon as they be- 
come handy about the shop. The management 
does well if it can have from ten to twelve men 
for the year to graduate. There seems to be no 
way to improve materially this situation. 

The conditions are not materially changed in 
the other trades. 

The boys are usually from sixteen to eighteen 
years of age, but never more than half of them 
have graduated from the eighth grade. 

One difficulty is that it is not a school as to 
weeks or hours. There are fifty weeks to a trade 
school year, and eight hours. a day for five days, 
and four hours on Saturday. The boys would like 
thirty-eight weeks in the year and five hours a day 
for five days in the week. They do not relish the 
work world standards. ; 

The evening school work is much more popular. 
This gives direct help to those already in the 
shops. It makes a lad more efficient and raises 
his pay by increasing his efficiency. There is 
great encouragement in this department. 

The girls’ trade schools promise to be much 
more popular with the young people. Here the 
courses can be shorter. There is a three-months 
course in the millinery school, and a girl can be 
equipped to be a “preparer” of work in a shop. 
There is a year’s course in which girls with a taste* 
for it can become trimmers. As a matter of fact 
the three-months’ course usually takes a girl a 
year before she can earn $5 to $7 in a shop. 

Almost mone of the girls have graduated from 
the eighth grade. Most of them have not gone 
above the sixth grade. They are mostly fourteen, 
fifteen, or sixteen years of age. 

As a rule many of these girls were not schol- 
arly in school. Sometimes a bright young woman 
of eighteen or nineteen with a real taste for the 
work will learn to be a trimmer in one year and 
get $12, but this is so exceptional as to bea 
curiosity. Asa rule they lack normal maturity, 
studious habits, and artistic tastes, all of which 
are necessary for a good demonstration of what 
can be done in a millinery school. 
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The same may be said in general of the class in 
dressmaking. Very little can be done unless the 
girls liked their work in drawing and in the art 
studies of the schools. You cannot take the out- 
of-step girls, the retarded ones, those with ar- 
rested scholastic development, and make them 
successful dressmakers or milliners. 

Practically the same conditions prevail in the 
domestic science department. It is one thing to 
make a girl helpful at home, to make her a better 
cook or seamstress, and it is quite another matter 
to prepare her to earn a good living as a milliner, 
dressmaker, and cook. The trade school for girls 
is quite a proposition. But if it can be worked 
out successfully anywhere it can be and will be at 
Milwaukee. The city superintendent, the board 
of education, the public all believe it is worth try- 
ing out to a finish. 

The head of the girls’ trade school is fully 
equipped for the demonstration if it is possible to 
make a demonstration. She is a Canadian, 
learned the dressmaking trade in the best estab- 
sishment in Rochester, N. Y., studied in the 
Rochester Mechanics Institute, taught dressmak- 
ing, became forewoman in one of the large dress- 
making establishments in New York City, after- 
wards studied in Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, taught two years in the Iowa State Col- 
lege at Ames. 

The head of the millinery department had one 
of the best millinery establishments in Milwaukee, 
and so great is her interest in this demonstration 
that she sold out her business and has taken up 
this work at $1,500 a year. 

In every way the demonstration will be one of 
the most important in the United States. 
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A NOTABLE GOVERNOR. 


West Virginia has a governor who is well worth 
while. Recently Governor Glascock, State Su- 
perintendent M. P. Shawkey, and President Pur-_ 
inton of the state university and the state board 
of regents spent a week visiting state universities 
and other educational institutions in the Middle 
West. 

When before or elsewhere djd a governor ever 
devote an entire week to the study of the best 
things in education outside of his own state? The 
significance of this is greater than can be ex- 
pressed. The governor was appropriately im- 
pressed with the returns of the state of Wisconsin 
from its great university, through which the agri- 
cultural output of the state has been increased 
$20,000,000. Referring to the trip State Super- 
intendent M. P. Shawkey says:— 

“We have come to the time when educational 
undertakings in this state must be built on larger 
and more liberal plans. We have been in the 
habit too much of comparing ourselves with our- 
selves and congratulating ourselves on that com- 
parison. We must, to be wise, compare ourselves 
with the great and growing peoples of other com- 
monwealths—and with our own possible selves. 
If West Virginia is going to keep pace with Wis- 
consin she must avail herself of the experience of 
Wisconsin and other states, even the whole world, 
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and go at her problems on a plan in keeping with 
the times and our own unrealized means and abil- 
ity. We must realize that money spent upon effi- 
cient education is not a contribution but an in- 
vestment, and we must be shrewd enough to see 
that it is being proved by other states and nations 
to be not only an ordinary investment but one of 
the best of all possible investments. We must 
train our young folks to think in larger terms and 
more generous proportions. We must be less 
sentimental and more scientific in applying the 
processes of education to the social and economic 
problems of our time. » While doing well, let us 
not be too easily satisfied with what we are do- 
ing.” 
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GLORIOUS IF TRUE. 


Report saith that Mr. Carnegie recently dis- 
covered $3,000,000 that had been sidetracked and 
never inventoried, and that he is to give this 
amount to Pittsburg and eight other cities for the 
benefit of public school teachers who have retired 
or have been retired and have not sufficient pri- 
vate income for their support. 

The statement has been made with sufficient 
clearness to cause no doubt—at the time of writ- 
ing—of the general correctness of the statement. 
If it is true it is by far the noblest thing thus far 
done by him. Better than public libraries, better 
than heroes’ medals, better, even, than college and 
university pensions. We have never doubted that 
This is only a begin- 
ning. Others must join in the movement. In- 
stead of $3,000,000 it must be $30,000,000. In- 
stead of nine cities it must be ninety times nine 
cities; indeed, it must ultimately care for every 
teacher worn out in the service who is not other- 
wise provided for. 

6 = = eee 
A PROVIDENCE EXPERIMENT, 

What an age in which to be alive! It is worth 
while to live if one can know what is a-doing from 
one end of this land to the other. No section has 
any monopoly. 

Now it is Providence that has struck out a great 
scheme to interest and help boys and girls who are 
not going to the high school. There have been a 
series of vocational talks. Boys and girls who 
are not going to the high school are excused from 
their regular eighth-grade work on four after- 
noons to attend these lectures. The aim is to 
bring the school and the shop into closer relation- 
ship, to bring the pupil and the educational activi- 
ties of the community into close relationship, to 
help the pupil to choose a vocation, to give the 
pupil ideas of business life, and to encourage self- 
education outside of school. 

The boys and girls had one lecture for all of 
them by President W. H. P. Faunce of Brown 
University. The boys had lectures by George H. 
Webb, secretary of the board of trade; George W. 
Gardiner, collector. of the port of Providence; Fred 
C. Lawton, superintendent of the Gorham Manu- 
facturing Company; and W. W. Andrew, acting 
superintendent of schools. 

The girls had lectures by Lida Shaw King, 
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head of Women’s College, Brown University ; 
-Anna F. Collins, Augustus T. Swift, Adelaide M. 


Abell, and Helen BL. Barker. The lectures were 
all given in January, and made the month memor- 
able in the school life of these boys and girls. 


CINCINNATI PENSIONS. 

For twelve years the teachers of Cincinnati 
have enjoyed the advantages of a pension well es- 
tablished and entirely safe. There are now about 
100 pensioners drawing $300 each. While this is 
not a large amount, it enables most of the women 
to be entirely comfortable for the remainder of 
life. Anything less than this would be ridiculous, 
and every dollar added thereto adds materially to 
the comfort of the recipient., The first, great pro- 
fessional necessity is provision for at least $300 
for every retired woman teacher in ‘America. 
Once have the pension habit formed and its prac- 
ticability established and its adequacy can be se- 
cured with comparative ease. The Cincinnati 
teachers propose to secure from the legislature 
provision for a material increase in the amount in 
the near future. 

0+ © -0-@-0-@-e- 
WORTHY RECOGNITION. 

Alexander Hogg, first superintendent of the 
Fort Worth city schools, who has served sixteen 
years in that capacity, has been placed on the roll 
of teachers by the school board and will be as- 
signed to light duties by Superintendent Cantwell. 
The board took this action and tendered Profes- 
sor Hogg the appointment in recognition of his 
services to the schools in times past, as for the 
same reason it, not long ago, named one of the 
new ward buildings in his honor. All honor to 
Fort Worth. 

Mr. Hogg organized the schools of this city in 
1882, when there were not more than 6,000 people 
in the city. Now the population is 75,000. There 
are 10,000 children in schoolhouses that have cost 
$1,000,000. Mr. Hogg is one of the best known 
school men in Texas, having been active in the 
National Education Association for a_ third of a 
century. 
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SANE APPRECIATION. 


The Boston Sunday Herald of March 6 had a 
delightful article entitled “Happy Childhood Days 
at the Country School.” It was sane, truthful, 
every way charming, telling of a lot of things that 
are being done in rural schools for the profit and 
joy of country children. It is in such delicious 
contrast with the insane, untruthful, spiteful, dis- 
graceful articles in the periodicals as to make one 
shout for joy. 
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SCHOOL AGE. 


Massachusetts and four other states have no 
limit to school age. Any one can attend public 
schools free of tuition in Massachusetts and four 
other states. Texas has as the school age seven 
to seventeen, the shortest term in the Union. 
New York has five to twenty-one, Wisconsin 








four to twenty, Missouri six to twenty, but most 
states have six to twenty-one. 
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LOCAL SCHOOL TAXATION. 


Massachusetts has the enviable distinction of 
leading the world in the percentage of public 
school expense raised by local taxation, or 96,57 
per cent. of all school bills are paid by local taxa- 
tion, which means that practically the whole of it 
is local. Illinois pays 88.87 per cent. from local 
taxes; New York, 66.95 per cent.; Pennsylvania, 
63.92 per cent. 
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SCHOOLHOUSES IN TEXAS. 


For the five years that Hon. R. B. Cousins was 
state superintendent the new country school- 
houses cost $250,000 a year and the new city 
school buildings cost $1,000,000 a year. 
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PENSIONING IN RHODE ISLAND. 


For two years it has_ been possible that a 
teacher who has taught thirty-five years, twenty- 
five of which has been in Rhode Island, may retire 
on a pension of half her salary, not to exceed 
$500. It will take $20,000 to cover the pensions 
of this year. 
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The North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools is having the first real “call- 
down” in its history. The expected has happened. 
Its assumptions were in danger of coming to grief 
some time. 


Robert C. Ogden is carrying on the noble work 
of Dr. J. L. M. Curry in the South. Dr. Curry: 
did no greater work than the enlistment of 
Mr. Ogden. 


The prosperity of the colleges and universities 
is highly gratifying in view of the opinion in which 
they are held by a money-mad_ Chicagoan. 


It is devoutly to be hoped that R. T. Crane will 
continue to make himself ridiculous for the good 
of the cause. 


Texas has appropriated $32,000 a year for agri- 
cultural high schools, one for each of the sixteen 
congressional districts. 


Hold fast to that which is good, but not so fast 
that you cannot take hold of the better. 


The Democratic party of the South is making 
1 noble record for the public schools. 


Much school work should be done out of doors 
from now until the school year closes. 


South Carolina gives from $500 to $900 a year 
to every high school in the state. 


The number of pupils in the schools of Texas is 
the same as in New York city. 


No power of pedagogy can make any two chil- 
dren alike. 


National Education Association, Boston 


July 2-8. 
Play Congress, Rochester, N. Y., June 7-11. 


~ 


We must make our own sunshine. 


Poor Peary! 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE HOUSE “INSURRECTION.” 


The Republican “insurgents” in the House 
have accomplished their long-cherished purpose 
of depriving the Speaker of his autocratic power, 
exercised through his appointment and control of 
the Committee on Rules. To the number of 
thirty-five, they have combined with the Demo- 
crats to force through a new rule under which the 
Committee on Rules will consist of ten members, 
six Republicans and four Democrats, elected by 
the House and with the Speaker expressly elimi- 
nated. The struggle by which this result was ac- 
complished kept the House in turmoil for three 
days, resulted in one twenty-eight-hour session, 
and was attended by many exciting scenes. 
When, at the end, however, an opportunity offered 
to depose Speaker Cannon altogether and to pro- 
ceed to the election of a new Speaker, the “insur- 


_gents’” courage failed them, and only eight of 


them voted with the Democrats for the motion. 
The result was that, on this motion, the Speaker 
actually had a larger majority than that by which 
he was elected to the chair. Nevertheless the 
days of a complete autocracy are over. 


THE BEEF TRUST PROSECUTIONS. 


After eight weeks of patient investigation, the 
federal grand jury at Chicago has brought indict- 
ments against the National Packing Company and 
nine subsidiary concerns, charging violation of 
the Sherman anti-trust law. These are criminal 
prosecutions. In addition, the United States gov- 
ernment has brought suit in equity, naming these 
ten, and sixteen other individuals and corporations 
as defendants, and asking for the dissolution of 
the whole iniquitous combination. These proceed- 
ings will be watched with intense interest, for they 
will test the strength of existing laws against one 
of the strongest and best-entrenched of the trusts, 
and one whose operations come closest to the 
average citizen. 


A PARADISE OF GRAFT. 


Pittsburg appears to deserve the reputation of 
a paradise of graft. In no other American city, 
unless possibly San Francisco, has the bribery of 
members of the city government and the open 
traffic in votes been carried on so*shamelessly. A 
councilman who was on the point of being im- 
prisoned on a sentence imposed under the prose- 
cutions of last year made up his mind to make a 
full confession, when he discovered that all his old 
associates had abandoned him. He had kept a 
tolerably complete record of the transactions in 
which he had had a hand; and his confession im- 
plicated not less than sixty present or former 
members of the city councils. A large proportion 
of these men have been falling over each other in 
their haste to confess, in order to secure a suspen- 
sion of sentence. Nineteen such confessions were 
made in one day, some of them by men who had 
not even been indicted but who feared they might 
be. About $80 seems to have been the average 
price of a councilman’s vote. 


A COLLAPSING STRIKE. 


The president. of the International Car Men’s 
Union in conference with representatives of the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company reached an 
agreement under which the striking car men were 
to be taken back, such of them as could not be im- 
mediately given runs were to be carried om the 
pay-rolls of the company at $1.50 a day until work 
was found for them, wages were to be increased, 
and the cases of the men whose discharge by the 
company occasioned the strike were to be settled 
by arbitration. But the car men obstinately re- 
fused to accept the agreement, although it was 
sanctioned by the highest representative of their 
union, because they could not get exclusive rights 
for their union in dealings with the company. In 
view of this attitude of unreason, it is not surpris- 
ing that the proposed state-wide strike did not ma- 
terialize, and that the sympathetic strike in other 
occupations in Philadelphia crumbled to pieces, 
the unions rescinding their action and determining 
to go back to work. Meanwhile the street car 
company has its service in nearly normal condi- 
tion, and lawlessness is diminishing. 


A FRIGHTFUL TRAIN WREOK. 


One of the most frightful wrecks in the recent 
history of American railroading occurred on the 
Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific railroad in lowa 
on Monday, March 21. A consolidated express 
train, drawn by two locomotives, was running 
through a cut at good speed, when the first engine 
left the track, through a spreading of the rails, the 
second followed it, and the force of the sudden 
stop crushed the smoking car and the passenver 
coach behind between the engines and a Pullman 
car,—the cars being reduced to splinters and most 
of the occupants. instantly killed. Forty-four per- 
sons lost their lives and about as many more were 
seriously injured. Many of the dead were so 
mangled as to be unrecognizable. 


TO BE ENDED OR MENDED? 


The lines in the great impending struggle in 
England over the powers of the House of Lords 
are now clearly drawn. Mr. Asquith has formu- 
lated the program of the government in three reso- 
lutions, of which he has given notice in the House 
of Commons. Under these resolutions, the 
tlouse of Lords would be prohibited from amend- 
ing or rejecting a money bill; on bills other than 
money bills, its powers would be so restricted that 
if a bill were to pass the House of Commons three . 
times at successive sessions and were to be three 
times rejected by the House of Lords, it would be- 
come law without the approval of the lords, but 
with the royal sanction, provided that at least two 
years had elapsed between the introduction of the 
bill and the final vote; and, finally, the life of a 
Parliament would be limited”to five years instead 
of seven as at present, thus securing more frequent 
tests of public sentiment. 


[Continued on page 363.) 
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PEACE DAY. 
(Continued from page 349.) 


important statement was made,—that one or more pow- 
ers, strangers io the dispute, might, of their own free 
will, offer their assistance. This provision was called 
Special Meditation by Neutral Powers, which certainly 
meant a great change in the attitude of nations toward 
each other. ’ 


THE PEACE OF PORTSMOUTH. 


Twelfth—Before this rule was adopted, any offer on 
the part of any nation to intercede or intervene between 
two powers at variance would have been considered an 
unfriendly act, and would probably have occasioned 
jealous distrust. We can see how important this pro- 
vision is by the action, of President Roosevelt, who dur- 





ing the war between Russia and Japan invited these” 


two powers to send delegates to a meeting, which he 
hoped might bring about the end of one of the most ter- 
rible wars in history. During this conference, which 
was held at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and which 
ended in the Peace of Portsmouth, the people of the 
world looked on with interest and sympathy, and it 
was the common hope that war should cease. If Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had done this before 1899 he might have 
drawn the United States into a war with Russia and 
Japan. 

Thirteenth—The second part of the plan, which the 
committee on arbitration adopted, stated that a useful 
method of avoiding war between nations might be to ap- 
point committees, composed of men from other coun- 
tries, who should inquire into the disputed case. Such 
committees were called International Commissions of 
Inquiry. For a iong time the delegates discussed this 
matter, and it almost seemed as if they would come to 
no’ agreement. The act was finally approved, however, 
although it was stated that only those cases which had 
nothing to do with the honor or essential interests of a 
nation would be considered as coming under this rule. 


THE “DOGGER BANK AFFAIR.” 


Fourteenth—But six years after the conference ad- 
journed, this provision enabled the powers of Great 
Britain and Russia _ to settle speedily and peacefully a 
grave dispute which had arisen between them. When, 
during the Russian-Japanese war, the- Russian fleet fired 
on the British fishing vessels, it looked as if war would 
result at once. All England was aflame at what ap- 
peared to her a gross insult. Before 1899 England would 
probably have plunged into war, for her honor had been 
touched. Her citizens had been fired on by a foreign 
fleet. But under this rule of inquiry England could hon- 
orably refer this matter to an investigating committee. 
One was appointed, which proved that the Russian ship 
had mistaken the British fishing vessels for the Japanese 
fleet. The committee ordered an indemnity of $350,000 
to be paid by the Russian government to the families of 
the English fishermen, and both sides were satisfied with 
the outcome of this unhappy occurrence. Thus war was 
averted, and the “Dogger bank affair,” as this was called, 
will always be regarded as an important event in world 


affairs. 
THE HAGUE COURT OF ARBITRATION. 


Fifteenth—But the crowning glory of the Committee 
on Arbitration, and, indeed, of the first peace conference, 
was the establishment of a court where nations in dis- 
pute could take their cases and have them tried, just as 
people living in the various countries can refer their con- 
troversies to the courts for settlement. This court was 
to be the umpire or arbiter, and, therefore, it was called 
the International Court of Arbitration. Since this is sit 
uated at ‘The Hague, it is sometimes called The Hague 
Court of Arbitration. The importance of this court was 
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well understood by those far-sighted statesmen, who 
adopted every measure possible which could make the 
court useful to nations... They passed a rule saying that 
it was the duty of each power to remind disputants that 
the court existed. This has well proved.its worth, for 
since it was opened in April, 1901, nearly every great n- 
tion of the world has been before it. And the American 
people like to remember that it was the United States 
and Mexico that took the first case there. 


THE PALACE OF PBACE. 


Sixteenth—This great international assembly is_ to 
have a worthy building, called the “Palace of Peace,” 
which was made possible by the gift of $1,500,000 by 
Andrew Carnegie. This building. whose cornerstone 
was laid in 1907, at the time of the second peace con- 
ference, will stand on the site which was purchased by 
the Netherlands government for the purpose. The use 
of this court has convinced the nations more and more 
that arbitration is the only sane and sensible way of 
settling international! difficulties, and during the past 
five years over eighty agreements have been made be- 
tween nations to submit certain classes of disputes to 
arbitration. These are commonly spoken of as treaties 
of arbitration. 


THE SECOND PEACE CONFERENCE. 

Seventeenth—The results of the first peace conference 
are far greater than the world ever dreamed of. And 
perhaps the greatest result of all was the calling of a 
second peace congress, which was held in 1907, and 
which included practically every nation of the world. 
Fourteen decisions were agreed upon by this conference, 
but the most important was the one which concerned the 
Hague court. This world umpire, situated at The 
Hague, had shown its ability to settle any dispute that 
might arise between nations; but the second peace con- 
ference made this doubly certain. These statesmen de- 
cided that in case of a conflict between two powers either 
of them might go to the court and ask to have the differ- 
ence settled, no matter if the other were unwilling to 
have the case referred. ‘This was indeed a great im- 
provement over the rule made by the first peace confer- 
ence, which compelled both nations to agree to submit 
their difference to the court before it could be tried. 
Our American delegates at The Hague believed that no 
nation would refuse to allow the case to go before the 
court when the request of the other was thus made pub- 
lic to the whole world. 


A SUPREME COURT OF THB WORLD. 

Eighteenth—Our American delegates in the second 
Hague conference urged very strongly the establishment 
of a permanent international court, which should be to 
the nations of the world what our supreme court is to 
the states of the United States. Eight years before, at 
the first peace conference, the delegates thought that it 
would be perfectly impracticable to have such a court, 
but this conference decided unanimously that it was very 
desirable. Everything was agreed upon which should 
make the court a reality except the method of selecting 
judges. 

THE THIRD PEACE CONFERENCE. 

Nineteenth—Perhaps the greatest service which 
the second peace conference gave to the world was its 
decision in favor of holding regular conferences. This 
not only laid the foundation for a parliament of the na- 
tions, which has been the dream of poets and statesmen 
for the past three centuries, but by its vote providing for 
a third conference it has really started the most impor- 
tant institution in the interests of the peace of the world 
A third peace conference will probably convene in the 
summer of 1915. 
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PRIVATE TELEPHONE SYSTEM IN SCHOOL. 


Some means of securing instant communication 
between the principal’s office and the various 
classrooms of a school has always been found im- 
perative. In certain schools the method used is 
a system of ordinary electric bells—a separate sig- 
nal for each room, providing means of summon- 
ing the teachers to the affice or spreading the 
“prompt-dismissal sign,” but making no provision 
for a teacher who may’wish to call up her chief. 
Still other institutions. use speaking tubes—some- 
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WALL TELEPHONE IN AIGH SCHOOL CLASSROOM. 


what an obsolete way, and likely to be complicated 
if there are very many classrooms. 

An interesting solution of the problem is af- 
forded by the Haddonfield (N. J.) public schools. 
Here a private system—its distributing centre in 
the office of the supervising principal and thirty- 
two stations throughout the school buildings—is 
used with considerable success. 





MASTER STATION IN PKINCIPAL’S OFFICE. 
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Haddonfield recently built a new high school 
and heating plant, at a cost of $50,000) The 
principal is C. Ernest Dechant. There is in this 
town of about 4,000, not far from Philadelphia, a 
corps of twenty-six teachers and about seven hun- 
dred pupils. In the new high school are fourteen 
classrooms, together with the principal’s office and 
a large assembly room, With the aid of the tele- 
phone equipment, Mr. Dechant is able to com- 
municate at any time with any one of his teachers, 
with the janitor, the heating plant, or any of the 





TELEPHONE IN KINDERGARTEN. 


other stations connected to the system and scat- 
tered through five buildings. 

Provision for this system was made when plans 
for the new schools were drawn up. Recently 
the city contracted with the Western Electric 
Company, the firm which makes the telephones 
for the “Bell” system, for one of its inter-phone 
systems, views of which are shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. In Principal Dechant’s of- 
fice is the central telephone or master station, 
which is connected with each of the thirty-two 
instruments in the system, so that telephonic con- 
nection may be obtained with any one of them. 

The system is especially adapted for school pur- 
poses, consisting, as it does, of a number of sta- 
tions arranged for telephone communication with 
one central station, but not furnishing communi- 
cation direct from one station to the other. 

As seen from the illustration, the master tele- 
phone has all the necessary connecting buttons 
mounted on the front of the case; each labeled 
with the name of the station with which it con- 
nects. The mere pushing of a button rings the 
bell of the telephone at the corresponding station. 
Conversation is then started in the usual manner 
by simply lifting the receiver from the hook. 

To call the principal’s office from any one of the 
other stations it is only necessary to press a 
small button at the side of each set and proceed 
as before. Illustrations are shown of the inter- 
phones located in the principal’s office, two class- 
rooms of the high school, and of one located near 
the teacher’s desk in the kindergarten room. 

“I know of no element in our new equipment,” 
said Mr. Dechant, “which has served to an equal 
extent in facilitating the work of administration 
and increasing the efficiency of the principal. It 
enables the principal’s office to be in constant 
touch with each classroom and department.” 
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THE PRODUCT OF THE SCHOOL SHOP. 


BY JOHN C. GRAY; 
Chicopee, Mass. 


‘The question is frequently asked as to the dis- 
position to be made of the manufactured product 
of the school. This raises the question of the 
kind of work that a school of this kind ought to do 
as a means of training. The purpose of the 
school is not to make and sell goods, but to train 
men. If the making of marketable goods were 
the best means of achieving our purposes, we 
should arrange our course accordingly. If, on 
the other hand, the making of articles that have 
no market value best serves this purpose, selling 
qualities in the product should not be considered. 

In the wood-working and iron-working shops 
in most of the cities of this country, doubtless, the 
shop products consist of a few articles which are 
made in large quantities by machinery operated by 
unskilled workmen. For illustration, in the 
manufacture of a certain type of sporting gun al- 
most the only work that is done by hand by me- 
chanics is the making of new models from the 
blueprints of the designer. When a model is 
completed and perfected to the satisfaction of the 
proper officers, the concern proceeds to the manu- 
facture of this type of gun in quantities. For the 
duplication of each part of the model, a jig or fix- 
ture or special machine is designed for the work. 
With this device a workman, though he may have 
had little or no mechanical training, is able to do 
the required work with rapidity and with the ut- 
most precision. The great body of workmen in 
shops where large numbers of articles of one type 
are made is made up of workmen whose only 
claim to the name mechanic is that they know how 
to operate one or more of these special machines. 
One may know how to run a profiling apparatus, 
another a screw machine, another a drill press, an- 
other a milling machine, etc., and this in each case 
may be the sum total of his shop efficiency. <A 
man may learn to operate a dozen different kinds 
of these special machines, and he may have con- 
tinuous employment at one and another for years, 
and yet not approach one step nearer to the status 
of a mechanic. 

The mechanics in these shops are in the tool- 
room. Their province outside of the repair of 
machinery is to devise and make the tools, jigs, 
gauges, and special machines with which the 
workmen in the regular shop rooms work. It is 
here that the men who have had mechanical train- 
ing, who understand the mathematics, the applied 
science, the applied art of mechanical work, find 
proper exercise for their knowledge and skill. 

The school for the training of mechanics is no 
more a place for the manufacture of a market- 
able article than is the tool room, where the stu- 
dent will later find employment. To train for a 
mechanic the school must train for a mechanic’s 
work. If a boy designs and makes a tool or a gun 
his next work is not a second similar arficle, but 
the designing and making of jigs and gauges and 
special machines by which its parts might be dupli- 
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cated. This is the work of the tool room, and 
should be the work of the school shop. 

A properly conducted school, therefore, will have 
no product for which there would be a market de- 
mand. It must devote its energies to designing 
and making models of articles of use, and after- 
wards to designing and making the tools, gauges, 


and machines for the duplication of its parts in’ 


quantities. 
oe oe 
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NUMBER BY DEVEIOPMENT. A Method of Num- 
ber Instruction. Primary. By John C. Gray, superin- 
tendent, Chicopee, Mass. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. Cloth. 244 pp. 

This is an exceedingly interesting number book for 
school use. It is of slight avail to attempt to give much 
of an impression of the “method” or its development. 
The first temptation always is to tell What one does not 
like about a new method, and when one escapes from 
this temptation the next temptation is to praise the 
method from the standpoint of the author. An opinion 
that is of much positive value is well-nigh impossible. 
First, there is a great deal that is virtually new. This 
is highly significant. Second, it has the child’s point of 
view always in mind. Third, it teaches the teacher 
most specifically how to take every step and how to 
have the child take every step. Fourth, there is no 
haste about the work, as may be inferred from 
the fact that 130 pages are used in developing number 
work before the child is asked to count by tens. The 
development is done with exceeding care. Fifth, the en- 
tire book of 244 pages merely covers the first three 
grades. It is the sharpest grading that I remember to 
have seen. In the first year the grading is so close that 
the work is in. twelve sections, and the teacher is told 
just when to begin and end the work of each section to 
a day. We shall be greatly interested to know to what 
extent this “method” .gets hold of the schools. Will it 
he another “Speer method.” or “spiral method,” or 
“Grube method”? Or will it merely be an interesting 
side show with occasional admirers? Or will it be——? 





A COURSE OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. By A. 
Beresferd Ryley, assistant master of Malvern College, 
England. Tondon: J. and A. Churchill. Cloth. 156 
pp. Price, $1.80. 

This work is not provided for the absolute beginner in 
chemistry, so the author reminds us in his foreword. and 
yet it is not so advanced a study as to be beyond ser- 
viceable use in the public schools. Again, it is not in- 
tended to be necessarily used with laboratory equip- 
ment. The author alludes to it as “a skeleton, which 
the demonstrator may clothe with flesh.” Nor has it 
diagrams, because it is believed that the instructor 
would prefer to make his own diagrams on the board, 
to be copied by the student upon the blank leaves which 
are furnished quite freely throughout the volume. Ex- 
perimental and quantitative work is given the rigcht of 
way throughout. The author (an Oxford graduate) 
seems quite capable of the work he has undertaken. 
Tnmistakable signs of ability and thoroughness are 
found in every chapter. The ground covered is also 
quite extended, so that one who has advanced far be- 
yond the stage of the novitiate may find matters that 
will awaken his interest and challenge his scholastic 
ability. 


HEYSE’S ANFANG UND ENDE. Edited by Assistant 
Professor A. Busse of Ohio State University. 16mo. 
Cloth. 119 np. Price, 35 cents. 

SCHILLER’S JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. Edited 
by Philip 8. Allen of the University of Chicago and 
Steven T. Ryington. 16mo. Cloth. 389 pp. Price, 
70 cents. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Two valuable texts for students in German. ‘ The text 
from Heyse is one of his most charming short novels. 
It has the advantage of the plot being laid in Germany. 
as was not always the custom with Heyse. It is well 
adapted for early reading in the classroom, and the 
notes and vocabularies are adapted to beginners in Ger- 
man. The appended exercises are specially helpful for 
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drill, especially in idioms. Schiller’s text is a play in 
which the great German idealizes the maid of Orleans, 
and makes her one of the purest tragic figures on the 
dramatic stage. In it one may see Schiller at his best, 
with the heroine of the play in his affections, and the 
language of the very choicest. The introduction is a 
fine interpretation of Schiller and his work, while the 
annotations are extended and enlightening. A vocabu- 
lary of eighty pages is a conspicuous aid to the student. 


CROWELL’S SHORTER FRENCH TEXTS: L—XI. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth. 64 pp. 
(average length). Price, 25 cents, net. 

A new series of French readers, well edited, and with 
excellent exercises, notes, and vocabularies. The notes 
are in French, and a brief introduction—also in French 
—accompanies each book. Limited space does not per- 
mit a reference, even the briefest, to each volume. But 
the names of the books and their authors follow: 
“Blanchaud’s Quatre Contes des Milles et Une Nuits,” 
“St. Hilafre’s Anecdotes sur Napoleon,” “Rozan’s Les 
Petites Ignorances de la Conversation,” “Scribe’s Mon 
Etoile,” “Fisher’s La Belle au Bois Dormant,” “Laila- 
voix’ La Farce de Paquin Fils,” “De Musset’s Croi- 
silles,” “Reichenbach’s Deux Comedies Enfantines,” 
“Laboulaye’s Le Chateau de la Vie,” “Mace’s Contes du 
Petit Chateau,” “Hugo’s Waterloo.” This admirable 
series of brief texts has been prepared under the general 
supervision of J. E. Mansion, and ithe selections are from 
the best French authors. 


A MANUAL OF SCHOOL EXERCISES FOR HAGUE 
DAY. By Lucile Gulliver, with foreword by David 
Starr Jordan. 

This little book is designed to help the teacher in prep- 
aration for the latest and most far-reaching in influence 
of the anniversaries which the schools are asked to ob- 
serve. Already there seems to be too many subjects for 
the teachers to meet, but this new interest that has been 
awakened in every country through the Hague confer- 
ences offers so vital and so world-wide an opportunity 
that the teacher cannot but find pleasure and uplift in 
preparing pupils for Hague Day. May 18. So this man- 
ual is planned with the hope that not only the pupils may 
be entertained and instructed by its pages, but that the 
teachers may be so helped that peace—in the universal 
sense of the word—may seem to be one of the happiest 
subjects of the course of study. The exercises are de- 
signed primarily for Hague Day, but since the spirit of 
international justice and fraternity may be fostered any 
day, the exercises are suitable for other public occasions. 
The poetical and prose selections have been arranged 
with much care, so that each exercise exemplifies some 
one particular feature of the great movement which the 
Czar of Russia inaugurated in 1899. Hardly any phase 
of life remains uninfinenced by the prosperity of peace, 
or the demoralization and ruin of war, and so the author 
has aimed to show the ful) intent of the peace movement 
in its relation to the lives of individuals and nations, and 
to the development of agriculture, industry, and com- 
merce. In this way, geography, history, and civil gov- 
ernment play their parts in the exercises, and so the ob- 
servance of the day may seem doubly justified in this 
use of every-day subjects. The half hours that these ex- 
ercises are planned to occupy should be pleasant as well 
as profitable times, for, as one teacher has said: “I shall 
be tempted to use these exercises on all occasions where 
public speaking is possible, for they possess a literary 
charm and at the same time present a stirring message— 
and all so simply told that they can be used in any gram- 
mar grade.” And with this pleasure there will be incul- 
cated in the children the principles which the nations 
have endorsed in the Hague meetings, for, as Dr. Jordan 
says in his foreword: “It is the will of political wisdom, 
the expression of the best political economy which fills 
the bells of Christmastide. ‘Good will toward men!’” 
Address the author, Hotel Eliot, Roxbury, Mass. 
LAMB’S SELECT ESSAYS OF BLIA. Edited by Pro- 

fessor John F. Genung of Amherst College. New 

York: American Book Company. 16mo. Cloth. 264 

pp. Price, 40 cents. , 

Dr. Henry van Dyke, who is in editorial charge of 
“The Gateway Series” of the American Book Company, 
has been especially happy in his choice of annotators. 
and in none has he been happier than in the choice of 
Professor Genung to deal with the delightful essays of 
Charles Lamb. Of the essays themselves it is not neces- 


sary to write anything more than to say that they form 
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an acknowledged English classic. It is a liberal ed 
tion simply to read them, but it is of much greater value 
to read them in the light of the editor’s introduction and 
notes. The student under his guidance will have an 
quaintance with Lamb that he will highly appreciate, 
a” ee has certainly provided us a charming 

e volume. 


MANUAL TRAINING FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. By 
Eldreth G. Allen of the Manual Training high school, 
Indianapolis. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Cloth. Ilustrated. 217 pp. Price, 75 cents. © 
A charming book, both in appearance and textual mat- 

ter. The typographical work, especially in the illustra- 
tions, is all that could be desired. The author’s work is 
of a decidedly high grade. He is certainly an expert in 
his line of instruction. He has planned his book in 
view of the needs of boys in the seventh and eighth 
grades of the grammar school, and of those in the first 
and second years of the high school. Nothing in the 
line of wood-working is lacking in his descriptions—that 
is, nothing that boys’ hands can be trained to do. 

out aught of reserve the work may be recommended to 

those in charge of manual training. Any group of lads, 

face to face with some constructive work, will find it a 

valuable assistant. 


A OUIZ BOOK OF NURSING. By Amy E. Pape and 
Thirza A. Pape. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price, $1.75. 

As its name implies this volume offers in the form of 
terse questions and answers information on a wide 
range of subjects connected directly or indirectly with 
the nursing profession. In addition there are chapters 
on district nursing, hospital construction, and hospital 
accounting. The whole makes a valuable addition to a 
nurse’s library. 


The price of the Eleanor Smith Music Course, four 
books (American Book Company), is $1.45, not $1.40, as 
stated in a recent issue. 

+-0-@-0-4-2- 
BOOK RECIEVED. 


“Gersticker’s Germelshausen.” Edited by A. Busse. Price, 30 
cents. ‘‘Ruth of Boston.’’ By James Otis. Price, 35 cents —— ‘‘Mary of 
Plymouth.”’ By James Otis. Price, 35 cents —— Selections from Earl 
German Literature.”’ By K. H. Collitz. Price, $1.00. New York : Ameri- 
can Book Company. 

“Pitman’s Commercial Dictionary of the English Language.’ 
New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. ° 

*Thoreau’s Walden.’’ Edited by J._M. Dorey. Price, 50 cents—— 
‘*‘Macaulay’s Essays on Lord Cliveand Warren Hastings.’ Edited by 
Cornelia Beare. Price, 40 cents. New York: Newson & Co. 

‘Panama and thé Canal.” By A. B. Hell.andC. L. Chester. 
New York : Charles E, Merrill Company. 

“Little GardensSfor Boysand Girls.” Py M. M. Higgins Price, 
1.10 —— “The Conquest of Consumption.”’ By Dr. Woods Hutchinson. 
Price, $1.00 -—*The Professional Aunt.” By M.C.E. Wemys. Price, 
$1.00 —— “Swimming.” By E. T. Brewster. Price $1.00 —— “Personal 
Power.” By W. J. Tucker. $1.50 Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

“Charles Sumner.” By George H. Haynes. Price, $1.25. Philadel- 
phia: George W.Jacobs & Co. 

‘The Scar.”” By Warrington Dawson. Price, $1.50. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. 

‘“‘Easy French Selections for Sight Translation.” Compiled by 
J.E. Mansion. Price, 15 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

* Power.” Philadelphia: The Nunc Licet Press. 

“How Shall the Little Ones Sew?” By Florence K. Johnson. 
New York: The People’s University Extension Society. 

‘‘A Syllabus of the History of Education.” By Wm. J. Taylor.—— 
“A German Grammar.” By W.H. Fraser and W.H.Van der Smissen 
Price, $1.10. ‘“‘How We Think.” By John Dewey.——“*The Psychology 
of Childbood.” By F. Tracy and Joseph Stimpfl. ——‘'Madame 
Therese.” Edited by Edward Manley. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

“Government by Influence and Other Addresses.” By E. E. Brown. 
Price $1.35 —~— “An English Student’s Wander-Year in America.” 
By A.G. Bowden Smith. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“China and the Far East.” Clark University Lectures. Edited by 
G.H. Blakeslee. Price, $2.00. New York: T. ¥. Crowell & Co. 

‘‘Das Deutsche Unterrichtswesen der Gegenwart.” By Dr. Karl 
Knabe. Leipzig: B.G. Teubner. 

Age | Louis Stevenson Songs.” By Ethel Crowninshield. Spring- 
field, - Milton Bradley Company. 

‘The Book of Easter.”’ Price, 31.25 —— ‘‘American Government.”’ 
By R.L. Ashley. Price, $1.00 —— ‘‘Thoreau’s Walden.” Edited by 
Byron Rees. Price, 25 cents. New York: The Macmillan Mewes men 

“Theme Book in English Composition.” By A. M. Hitch . 
Price, 50 cents.—— ‘First German Readings.” Edited by P. 8. Allen. 
Price, 40 cents. ——‘‘Exercises in German Syntax and Composition.” 
By M. P. Whitney and L. L. Stroebe. Price, 90 cents.—— “‘A Coll 
Course in Writing from Models.” By F.C. Berkeley. Price, $1.25. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


a oe O- 

“Pink Eye” (Conjunctivitis) Attacks the Byes in the 
Springtime. It is Contagious and Calls for Immediate 
Action. One Child with “Pink Eye” will Infect an Bn- 
tire Class in a short time. Mothers and Teachers should 
be Prepared to Offer “First Aid”—Murine Bye Remedy. 
It Affords Prompt and Reliable Relief. Apply Murine 
Freely and Frequently. Write for Sample and Booklets. 
Murine Eye Remedy Company, Chicago. 
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should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 6, 7, 8: Arkansas Conference 
for Education, Little Rock. 


April 7, 8, 9%: Souwtheastern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Ottumwa; 
om Eugene Henely, Grin- 


April 14, 15, 16: Southwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association. 


April 14, 15, 16: Louisiana Teachers’ 
Association, Baton Rouge. 


May 5, 6, 7: Eastern Art and Man- 
ual Training Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Boston. 


June 7-11: Play Congress, Rochester, 
N. Y. 


June 14-17: North Carolina Associa- 
tion, Asheville; R. D. W. Connor, 
Raleigh, secretary. 


June 20-22: West Virginia State As 
sociation, Charleston. 


June 28, 29, 30: Ohio Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cedar Point.. 


June 29-30, July 1: Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, 
Erie; president, Superintendent 


Charles Lose, Williamsport. 


July 2-8: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Boston. 


August 2-7: Third International Con- 
gress of School Hygiene, Paris, 
France. 


October 27, 28, 29: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland; 
president, E. G. Ham, Randolph. 


December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 


& 
> 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The study of local his- 
tory has been given added impetus in 
the Boston schools, the board of su- 
perintendents having prepared for 
the teachers an outline in pamphlet 
form that is brim full of ideas and 
suggestions for its attractive treat- 
ment. In this pamphlet Boston 
proper is first treated under five dif- 
ferent groupings: First. history of 
name and motto; second, natural fea- 
tures; third, noted butldings: fourth, 
old burying grounds; (fifth, me- 
morials. Teachers are advised that 
the children of each district should 
study their own local history by 
means of history trips and take at 
least one trip to Boston proper. 

The American Humane Education 
Society and the Massachusetts Soci- 
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ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals have arranged, through 
their state agent, A. Judson Leach, 
at Boston, to place in the hands of 
every pupil above the third grade an 
interesting booklet to be used on 
“Humane Day,” April 12. On the 
cover is a picture of the new presi- 
dent, Dr. Francis H. Rowley of Bos- 
ton. It contains many striking, true 
stories about the wonderful life of 
animals and their relation to man. 
These booklets are printed and dis- 
tributed at a cost of about $1,000 to 
the societies. and all that is required 
that the children may receive them 
is for the different school superin- 
tendents to send the number required 
for distribution to the state agent at 
once. Each superintendent in the 
state has received a circular letter to 
this effect. 

The Eclectic Study Club, head- 
quarters at 60 Batavia street, Mrs. 
Bstelle W. Slocum, president, is a new 
effort to utilize the Boston public li- 
brary and all other public means for 
eulture and progress in the city. 
The scheme is one that challenges 
aitention for the possibilities that are 
in it for the using of undeveloped 
publie resources. 

STONEHAM. Charles E. Ste- 
vens passed away at his home March 
6. He had been superintendent of 
schools in Stoneham sixteen yevrs, 
twelve years of this time superin- 
tending also the schools of Saugus. 
At the time of his death he had 
charge of the Billerica schools, de- 
voting two days a week there and 
three days in Stoneham. The schools 
of these three towns were closed the 
afternoon of the funeral. Services 
were held in the Congregational 
chureh. which was filled with teach- 
ers and friends. The floral offerings 
were many and beautiful, showing 
the high esteem in which Mr. Ste- 
rens was held. Few superintendents 
will be as sincerely mourned by the 
teachers who had been and were 
teaching with him as Mr. Stevens 
will be. He was Stoneham’s first 
and only superintendent, and his 
place in the schools, church. and com- 
munity will be difficult to fill. 


MARLBORO. The central execu- 
tive committee met recently in the 
school committee rooms and com- 
pleted the organization of the Marl- 
horo School and Home Association. 
The nominating committee reported 
the membership of the several com- 
mittees as follows:— 

Officers—President, Carroll A. 
Egan; secretary, O. A. Morton; also 
standing committees on rules and 
regulations, finance, social, entertain- 
ments and lectures, playgrounds and 
school athletics, hygiene, courses of 
study and industrial work, buildings, 
reading, publication and press, pro- 
tection of children, co-operation of 
school and home. 

NEW BEDFORD. William BE. 
Sargent, headmaster of the New Bed- 
ford high school, died recently, after 
an illness of two weéks, his death 
coming as a shock to the entire com- 
munity, which has manifested the 
utmost sympathy with Mr. Sargent 
during his struggle. Mr. Sargent was 
born in Norwich, Vt., August 13, 
1861, and received his early education 
in the country schools of that dis- 
trict. Later he attended Milford 
Academy, Kimball Union Academy 
in Meriden, N. H., and Dartmouth 
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College. Graduating in the class of 
1884, his profession has ever since 
been that of an instructor. He was 
a member of the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety, and was one of the speakers at 
the Dartmouth commencement exer- 
cises in 1884. Mr. Sargent’s experi- 
ence as an instructor included five 
years as a school teacher in Ver- 
mont and two in New Hampshire, 
and two years as governor of Moses 
Brown school in Providence. Later 
he served seven years as principal of 
the Lancaster, Mass., high school. 
Coming to New Bedford ten years 
ago, at the time when Wilson R. But- 
ler became principal of the high 
school, Mr. Sargent succeeded Mr. 
Norton as instructor in mathematics, 
and also taught English and history. 
Upon assuming the headmastership, 
upon the retirement of Mr. Butler in 
1909, Mr. Sargent entered into the 
work with the greatest energy. Aside 


from his interests as director of the : 


high school, Mr. Sargent was for sev 
eral years a deacon of the Trinitarian 
church, and was superintendent of 
the Bible school. He was a wember 
of the Masonic fraternity and of the 
Dartmouth and Country Clubs. 
CONNECTICUT. 

NEW BRITAIN. Friends, former 
pupils, fellow teachers, ard a large 
representation of the public of New 
Britain assembled .in the grammar 
school hall last evening to do hom- 
age to Jane E. Barnes, the veteran 
school teacher, who recently retired 
from active teaching with the un- 
precedented record of forty-seven 
years of service in the local public 
schools. Many and touching were 
the tributes which were laid at the 
feet of Miss Barnes by the speakers 
on the program. All praise is due to 
the New Britain Teachers’ Club, un- 
der whose auspices the reception in 
honor of Miss Barnes was given. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The Ethical 
Culture school, Central Park West 
and Sixty-third street. will hold its 
thirtieth annual exhibit Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday. March 31, 
April 1, 2. Exhibits will include ex- 
amples of daily work in all grades; 
a few special features and _ experi- 
ments: special exhibit of the kinder- 
garten normal department: full ex- 
hibit of work in manual training; 
an exhibit of the art work with spe- 
cial reference to festival features; 
special programs, assembly fea- 
tures. gymnasium program, kinder- 
garten normal, festival: alumni ex- 
hibit and gathering. 

The New York city board of educa- 
tion refused last week by a vote of 
twenty-three nays to sixteen yeas to 
refer back to the committee on by- 
laws its report adverse to the princi- 
ple of equal pay for women teachers 
with instructions to prepare a tenta- 
tive schedule of equalized salaries. 
Three of the four women members of 
the board voted against eaual pay. 
Mrs. Christine Towns was the only 
woman who voted for it.. Her vote 


was applauded by the women who 
erowded the gallery. This was the 
only demonstration. 
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ILLINOIS. 
ROCKFORD., -There is to. be a 
completely-equipped. three-acre play- 
ground with expert supervision put 
in commission at once, 





NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 
SEATTLE. Jesse A. Ellsworth 
succeeds the yy =e J Barnard 
as manager of the an 
Company in the Pacific Northwest. 


Third International Congress of 


School Hygienics. 

The third International Congress 
of School Hygienics, under the hon- 
orary presidency of the minister of 
public instruction, is to be held in 
Paris August 2 to 7, 1910. 

Apply. for all information concern- 
ing: (1) The reports and notices, 20 
the general secretary, Mr. the Dr. 
Dufestel, 10, Boulevard “ Magenta, 
Paris: (2) the exhibition, to Mr. V.-H. 
Freidel, Musee Pedagogique, 41, Rue 


Gay-Lussac, Paris; (3) the conditions. 


for the voyages, lodgings, and ex- 
cursions to the Agence Lubin, 36, 
Boulevard Haussmann, Paris. 

The organization committee has 
endeavored, by every possible means, 
to facilitate the Congressists in mak- 
ing the voyage to Paris and their 
visit to the International Exhibition 
of School Hygienics, which will be 
held at the Grand Palais of the 
Champs-Elysees during all the month 
of August. 

In order to dissipate the numerous 
difficulties which assail a foreigner, 
but little acquainted with the French 
language and customs, on his arrival 
and during his stay in Paris, the 
committee has decided to create a 
department for looking after the 
boarding and excursions of travelers, 
and has intrusted the organization 
of this department to the Agence 
Lubin, founded in 1874. 

The adherents can make the com- 
binations they desire, either by ad- 
dressing our committee or by ad- 
dressing direct this excursion agency 
at 36, Boulevard Haussmann, Paris. 





A Remarkable Feat in Touch 
Typewriting. 


The seventh annua! convention of 
the Connecticut Business Educators’ 
Association convened at Merrill 
Business College, Stamford, Connec- 
ticut, Saturday, February 19, at 
which time the second annual type- 
writing contest for the Brown trophy 
was held. The silver cup and gold 
medal were presented to the associa- 
tion by I. 8. Brown of Bridgeport, 
two years ago, for competitive tests 
between the products of Connecticut 
se bools. 

Previous to the contest many, in- 
teresting addresses on educational 
subjects were delivered, of which an 
address entitled “Paying the Price,” 
by C. V. Oden. manager of the school 
department of the Underwood Type- 
writer Company, New. York, was 
taken verbatim on an.. Underwood 
machine by Leslie H. Coombes, 
holder of the amateur championship 
record, at a rate of over 100 words 
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ing -® speech direct on the type- 


writer, his was cer- 
tainly a most remarkable one. As 
fllustrating the ease with which he 
did it, practically all of the punctua- 
tion was inserted, and the report 
was a commercial piece of work in 
every respect. Mr: Coombes, as no 
doubt our readers are aware, studied 
the subject of Cries from 
Charles EB. Smith’s * tical Course 
in “Touch Typewriting,”~ and. is a 
writer of the Isaac Pitman Short- 


hand. 
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COLLEGE NOTES 


Visitors to Wellesley this spring 
will see complete and in admirable 
running order-a group of four dormi- 
tories—the first of its kind at Welles- 
ley orat any other similar institution 
in the state—and a new gymnasium, 
one of the most thoroughly equipped 
gymnasiums in the country. The 
group is the result of much careful 
consideration and planning. 

At a recent meeting the Webster 
Club of Dartmouth College was or- 
ganized for the current year. M. C. 
Blake, 1910, of Brookline was elected 
president; J. R. Everett, 1910, 
South Framingham. secretary, and T. 
S. Lyon, 1910, of Holyoke, treasurer. 
The purpose of the association is the 
presentation and informal discussion 
of current topics of an economic, his- 
torical, or political nature. The so- 
ciety is affiliated with the Intercol- 
legiate Civic League. made up of so- 
cieties in twenty-five colleges. 


The plan for a memorial to the 
Union and Confederate soldiers of 
Yale University who fell in the Civil 
war has so far advanced that the 
form of the memorial will soon be 
submitted to the committee, of which 
Hi. E. Howland of the Yale copora- 
tion is president, Ex-Treasurer Mc- 
Clung, treasurer, and T. H. Russell, 
1869, secretary. The plan to be 
adopted probably will be for an arch 
inside Memorial hall, between Wool- 
sey hall and the dining hall, with a 
series of inscribed tablets. The sec- 
tional feeling against any honors to 
the southern cause, which some years 
ago manifested itself in high quar- 
ters, appears now tto have subsided. 
A new official list of the Yale men 
who lost their lives in the war shows 
that there were 128 on the Union side 
and forty-nine on the Confederate 
side, of the total of 177, all but 
twenty-seven being graduates of the 
academic department. 

The faculty of Tufts College is at 
work in an attempt to reorganize the 
curriculum in such a manner as to 
permit the adoption of Prezident 
Hamiiton’s suggestion that Tufts 
make a determined effort to give its 
students special preparation for the 
work of life. It is intended to fit 
men for journalism, business, for- 
estry, ete. 

The University of Chicago has is- 
sued a pamphlet with a preliminary 
list of courses for the summer quar- 
ter. and also an interesting collection 





. Of half-tone engravings of the univer- 


sity buildings, showing a notab’e out- 
fit of beautiful structures in the “‘col- 
lege gothic” style. 
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Stout Institute 
MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 
weld tein Sages Int 80 Boptanbor wed mak 
Twenty-five Courses in Manual Training, 
Sixteen Courses in Domestic Economy 
Three Courses in Art. 
Regular Faculty, 
Pall Equip ment of the lastitute availiable 
Outing Camp proposed for men. 


First-class accommedations rmi- 
tories for women. PF 


For full information address 
L, D. HARVEY, President Stout Institure 


A YEAR IN COLLEGE 


$250 cash or a year in College can be easily 
earned by one young man or one young lady 
in each county in the United States. Plan 
easy and does not interfere with other em- 
ployment. State name of institution you 
wish to attend. No money required. For 
particulars address M. H. Pemberton, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 


Halley’s Comet 


What is it? Who was Halley ? 
How did he discover it, and 
when? What is its appearance ? 
What caused it ? 

It is the uppermost topic of to- 
day. No event in years is re- 
ceiving such universal notice as 
the coming of Halley’s Comet. 
Why not read the Authority and 
know ? 

Sir Robert Ball, President of the 
Royal Astronomical Society and 
perhaps the foremost living as- 
tronomer, deals fully with Hal- 
ley’s Comet in his interesting 
narrative 


The Story of 
the Heavens 


It is informative, a book of fasci- 
nating interest and permanent 
value. Than Sir Robert Ball 
there is no greater authority. 

Your bookseller should have 
this book in stock. If not, he 
can procure it for you immedi- 
ately. It contains 24 color 
plates and 101 other illustra- 
tions. The price is $3.50 net. 


Cassell & Company 


43-45 East 19th St., New York 
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Dean Thomas M. Balliet of the 
school of pedagogy of New York Uni- 
versity is to give four addresses be- 
fore the Ontario Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, which is to meet in the buildings 
of the University of Toronto on 


March 29, 30, and 81. The subjects 
of Dean Balliet’s addresses are: “In- 
dustrial Education,” “The Problem of 
Moral Education,” “The Nature and 
Function of Play,” and “Interest as 
Related to Education.” 


A special course in architecture and 
the care and handling of farm ma- 
chinery is offered each year at the 
University of Missouri to the short- 
eourse students in agriculture. The 
students are required to draw plans 
for two model barns and one model 
farmhouse. .The plan for one of the 
médel barns is drawn in the labora- 
tory under the guidance of the pro- 
fessor. The other two are drawn 
independently by the students. About 
forty students took the work this 
year. 


Chinese students at the University 
of Pennsylvania for the first time in 
the history of that institution, and 
probably of any other in America, 
presented a play written and staged 
by themselves. The production was 
entitled “When the East and the 
West Meet.” and was witnessed by 
hundreds of students and their 
friends. American students saw 
themselves as they were seen by 
others in the keen dialog between the 
Chinese actors, whose speeches were 
a clever satire on American _ student 
life and the attitude of American stu- 
dents toward the Chinese. “Why do 
you do things upside down?” an 
American student was made fo ask. 
“Because, I suppose, you do things 
downside up,’ the Chinese hero re- 
plied. 


The will of Freeborn F. Raymond 
of Newton, Mass., which was filed in 
the Middlesex probate court last 
week, makes provisional publi¢e be- 
quests of $20,000. The testator stip- 
ulates that if his estate at the time of 
his death shall amount to $400,000 
the following institutions shall re- 
ceive $5,000 each: Yale College, to 
found a scholarship to be known as 
the Increase N. Tarbox scholarship; 
Harvard College, to found a scholar- 
ship to be known as the Thomas W. 
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A Year Added to the Life of a Text Book 


is oftentimes A DOLLAR SAVED 


A Clean Cover on a well preserved book Stimulates 
Scholars to Personal Cleanliness 


The Well-Made, Durable and Convenient 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


::3: AND ::: 


Quick Repairing Materials 


Are Essential, Economical and Desirable 
A TriafOrder Will Convince You 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Clarke scholarship; Abbott Academy, 
Andover, to found the Mary C. Ray- 
mond scholarship; and to Newton 
College hospital for the establishment 
of a free bed. It is directed that if 
the arnount does not equal $400,000 
the public bequests are to be reduced 
proportionately. 


A college smoker was held in the 
Brown Union of Brown University 
recently, at which Colonel Anthony 
H. Dyer, ’94, spoke on “Quaint Cor- 
ners in Normandy,” as seen by an ar- 
tist in an automobile. Colonel Dyer 
is one of the most prominent artists 
in Providence. and is well known 
throughout the country for his 
water-color sketches. He spent most 
of last year touring Normandy and 
Brittany, and the sketches which he 
made on this trip have recently been 
on exhibition in Washington and Chi- 
cago. Colonel Dyer has earned an 
enviable reputation as a speaker, par- 
ticularly in his after-dinner speeches 
at the college. His account of his 
Normandy trip was one of the most 
delightful he has yet given. 


The complete library of the late 
Professor Hammond Lamont, for- 
merly of the English department of 
Brown University and afterward 
editor of the Nation, will be trans- 
ferred soon from New York to the 
Brown University library. Profes- 
sor Lamont’s library is one of the 
most complete private libraries in 
America. It will be a gift of the 
classes of 1899 and 1900. 


The commencement address to the 
graduates of Boston University will 
be delivered in Tremont Temple on 
Wednesday, June 1, by Bishop John 
W. Hamilton. 


A society for the study of govern- 
mental problems is about to be or- 
ganized at Clark College. It is to be 
known as the Wright Good Govern- 
ment Club, in ‘honor of the late Presi- 
dent Carroll D. Wright. The aims 
of the club will be similar to those of 
the Good Government Club of Wil- 
liams College, after which it is pat- 
terned. Among the problems which 
the club desires to study are those 
relating to municipal government, 
child labor, forestry, naturalization, 
student suffrage, woman suffrage, 
the election ballot, schools, and local 
taxation. 





M.C. HOLDEN, Sec'y 


Child Conference for Research 


and Welfare. 


The second general meeting of the 
national Child Conference for Re- 
search and Welfare is being planned 
for the last days of June and early 
July. This meeting will be at Wor- 
cester, Mass., where the conference 
came into existence nearly a_ year 
ugo. The program committee has 
secured the presence of a_ consider- 
able number of leaders in various 
forms of effort for the betterment of 
juvenile citizens, who will address 
the sessions to be held during five 
days. 

The Child Conference has on hand 
a unique bit of work which it hopes 
necomplish in ways not now under- 
taken by any other organization. It 
aims to be a central clearing house 
for information and for definite ac- 
tion for the welfare of children in all 
departments. The conference officers 
say their purpose is to take the child 
as a whole and to consider anything 
that relates to the welfare of the 
child as within its field of investiza- 
tion and activity. Instead of taking 
some one phase of child nature, such 
as gardening, or playgrounds, or 
health, the conference regards the 
coming citizen as a unit and attends 
to the unit’s needs in their relation 
to one another and to the community 
as well. 

Speaking on this peculiarity of the 
organization, Secretary Henry S8. 
Curtis said to the writer that thirty- 
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three child-helping organizations 
were represented at the first meeting 
in July, 1909. “It is expected that 
there will be a still more general rep- 
resentation this year. At these meet- 


ings matters of general interest to all. 


are @iseussed and methods that 
might apply to different fields are 
considered. It is the purpose of the 
conference to bring the different or- 
ganizations closer together so that 
there may be less wasted and mis- 
guided effort. 

“We all know the results of organi- 
zation in the commercial world and 
the increased business efficiency that 
follows. We want to secure some 
such results for philanthropic move- 
ments. We want to make it easy for 
various kinds of social workers in 
different but allied fields to become 
acquainted with each other, with 
each other’s troubles and methods, 
and to provide them with a central 
source of information and assistance 
when needed. 

“Further, this centralizing idea is 
going to offer the general public an 
easy way to keep in touch with prog- 
ress in the whole field. In these busy 
days not many men or women have 
time to look into the work of hun- 
dreds of organizations scattered all 
over the country. But when we get 
a central clearing house—call it a 
‘philanthropy trust’ if you like—then 
any person can find out with not 
much trouble what is being done in 
any given line of effort.” 

Another benefit aimed at in this 
unity of purpose is the bringing to- 
gether of the scientific students and 
the practical workers. The theorists 
and the field workers have not al- 
ways advanced in step. The confer- 
ence intends to assist each class to 
understand the other and thus bene- 
fit the general purpose for which both 
are striving by different but equally 
important methods. 

Incidentally it is well to note that 
the Child Conference has its eyes 
fixed on Washington and wants some 
day to secure a Federal Children’s 
Bureau. Resolutions have already 
been passed favoring bills before Con- 
gress for that purpose. 

“The time has come, in the opinion 
of this conference,” said a last year’s 
resolution, “when all efforts for the 
amelioration of the conditions of 
childhood of a charitable and philan- 
thropie nature should be based upon, 
and, so far as practicable, guided by 
the results of scientific child-study, 
and that only thus may the various 
lines be given a more scientific, and 
workers a more professional charac- 
ter.” 
WANTS EFFICIENT CONCEN- 

TRATION. 


In other words, this organization 
intends to kill off a lot of haphazard 
work that has been going on with the 
avowed purpose of helping children, 
and substitute work that is more in- 
telligently directed and‘ more bene- 
ficial to those who do it, to those who 
are the subjects, and likewise to those 
who support it by money or personal 
interest. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president of 
Clark University, who is also presi- 
dent of the Child Conference, ap- 
proves this sort of conservation of 
organized energy. There is “a crying 
need to correlate” the socféties of the 
country, says he. “We could present 
to you an interesting list of overlap- 
ping and lack of co-ordina tiem: If 
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some committee of a general scope 
that would not be local nor connected 
with any one institution. and which 
could also comprise and make con- 
tact with, and have every one of the 
child welfare societies represented on 
it—that is the thing that we chiefly 
desire.” 

To get at its work the Child Con- 
ference has established a national or- 
ganization, which will meet in Wor- 
cester, Mass., June 28 to July 2 in- 
clusive. It is planned to have local 
conferences in various centres 
throughout the country which will at- 
tend to unifying local orzanizations 
and interests for local purposes. A 
start has already been made in this 
direction. A. local conference has 
been organized in Worcester. 

The officers of the national Child 
Conference for Research and Wel- 
fare make a group representative of 
varying interests having a common 
cause, thus typifying the purpose of 
the organization. G. Stanley Hall, 
the president, is well enough known 
to escape detailed mention; he has 
made the scientific study of childhood 
one of his main occupations. The 
secretary, Dr. Henry 8. Curtis, is the 
man largely responsible for the crea- 
tion of the present country-wide 
wave of interest in public play- 
grounds for children; he is a vice- 
president of the Playground Associa- 
tion of America. 

There are ten vice-presidents. They 
are: Ben B.. Lindsey, the juvenile 
court judge and fighter for the wel- 
fare of children; Dr. C. W. Stiles, the 
“hook-worm man” of the Rockefeller 
Foundation; Miss Patty S. Hill of 
Teachers College, New York city; 
Hastings H. Hart of the Russell Sage 
Foundation; Mrs. Theodore Roose- 
velt, wife of the former President; 
Professor Irving Fisher of Yale Uni- 
versity, the advocate of conservation 
of health and personal efficiency; 
Gifford Pinchot, just now much in 
the public limelight; Jacob Riis, 


school of. Béntién ot Sao 
of. Chicago; “Mrs. R: M. ollette, 
wife of the senator. The executive 
committee includes the president, see- 
retary, Miss Hill, Mrs. ‘Frederic 
Schoff,; and GC. C. Carstens. Louis N, 
Wilson is acting treasurer. 
PROGRAM FOR CHILD CONFER- 
ENCE. 


For the June meeting of the Child 
Conference at Worcester, Mass., June 
28 to July 2, forty or more individuals 
from various parts of the country 
have promised to present different as- 
pects of the general work in which 
the organization is interested. A 
preliminary inspection of ‘the incom- 
plete program shows several interest- 
ing features. 

The presidential address by G. 


Stanley Hall will tell “What Child 


Study Has Contributed to Social and 
Educational Progress.” : 

“Gardening for Ghildren” will be 
considered by Professor L. H. Bailey, 
chairman of the committee for the 
ri of social conditions of the farm. 

at was appointed by Presi 

on y dent 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey of Denver 
will offer informationof his special 
interest, “The Juvenile Court and Re- 
form.” 

The unique department of. child 
stady maintained by the Department 
of Education of Chicago will be de- 
scribed hy its director, Dr. McMillan. 

The secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis. Dr. Livingston Fars 
yp pad — city, is scheduled to 

ell of “Our Duty to the 
he y Tuberculosis 

Several women are on the rogram, 
Mrs. Helen More of aghemenpetnn 
president of the National Federation 
of Womens Clate, wt outline “The 

esponsibility o ome 
Welfare of Children.” 

Dr. Helen Putnam, Providence. R. 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
a'so any dried, half-dead skin that 


disfigures the hands, and this in so: 


gentle wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle 
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FEACHERS ‘AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies B°sto* 


Kew wesntaeea id foun yee Ave. Minasapolis, (l¢ Contary Bide. sonatas » Ore., » 202 Swetland sited an. 


Spokane, Wash., 618 Peyton Bldg. Los 








collet ine U.S. 1 ARUAL, >» 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


FISHER™*" AGENCY : 


TATE. NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. both sexes, For catalogue 
addresa the Principal, A.C. Boypen, M, A. 


SU HORMAL SCHOOL, Fircusune, Mass. 
For both fey For catalogues address 





JOuX G. THOMPSON, Principal. 





sme. NORMAL SCHOOL, Framincuan. 
For women on nly. Especial at- 


dg. tention 5 be colina to the new course of House- 


old Arts. For catalogues address HENRY 
WHITTEMORE, Principal. 





STATE No NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, pMassachusetts 

h sexes. Department for the peda- 
Sogical hee technical training of teachers of 
he commercial branches. For catalogue 
address J. ASBURY PITMAN, Principal. 





™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 ake 


Recommends perenne Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


: Che James F. F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


All calls teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommenda- 
tion! Guumpetent teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. WRITE US. 


9 JACKSON BOULEVARD - = «= CHICAGO 








When Available for a Positien Try the Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


foughout be entire West and recommend candidates for all 
We Gpecste. - lines of school work. 


From idaho City Superintendent; —‘‘Allthe teachers you recommended are 80 far 

ee eatin factory and are of the usual high order which you recommend.” 

hil ym ¢ member a Colorado School Board: —‘**lam arte ke pleased to ropers to you 
ased with h 


of a 
makin: onal] good. Patrons are great! 
— onan is Smee Clty Se ¥ — ‘I desire to th Pyou for your - = 


in helping me v0 ecient of a College in Wisconsin:— “My dear Mr. Dick—MissgW. has 


made 1a good it press , and I have heard onl id things of her.” 
r 7 aes positions in the West should me bm with us. 


FRED spat Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 236-237 Empire Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop.; 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Established 1885. Tel. Hay. 975-4. 














THE A recommendation Agency fur- 
KER nishing the services of two offices 
PAR to its candidates. Established 


? eight years. Conducted by Willard 
Teachers wate 


N. Parker, formerly Assistant State 
ncy Superintendent of Wisconsin. Write 
i Age for particulars. Address the nearer 


Madison, Wisconsin effice. 


Colfax, Washington 














NN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A rior agency for superior 
; ie SCHET roe registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk, N. Y. 





‘i ter, Tr. iss T. M. Hastings, Asst. Mgr. 
oe Ree he Established 1890 


The Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
incerporated 1904 


Teachers for Public and Private Schcols in all lines of work. Reputation 
Fonpded on twenty years of successful experience. 














50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Massachusetts Telephone Main 775-2 
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I., considers “The Prevention of In- 
fant Mortality.” 

The child labor betterment efforts 
are to be considered in an address by 
Owen Lovejoy, secretary of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, telling 
of the committee’s aims and achieve- 
Inents. 

Touching a similar interest, the 
national commissioner of labor, 
Oharles P. Neill, will present a paper 
concerning “The Investigation of 
Working Children.” 

Another national official to be pres- 
ent is the commissioner of education, 
Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, whose 
subject is “The Efficient Organization 
and Scope for the Bureau of Educa- 
tion.” 

“Wiping Out Anemia fn the Seuth” 
is the subject under which Dr. C. W. 
Stiles of the Rockefeller Foundation 
will tell of the fight against the 
“hook-work disease.” 

Social purity has attention through 
Dr. Prince A. Morrow of the Society 
for Social and Moral Prophylaxis of 
New York, who is to describe the pur- 
poses of that organization and some 
of its investigations. 

“Courses on Child Welfare in Uni- 
versities and Schools of Philan- 
thropy” is the subject set down for 
attention by Graham Taylor of Chi- 
cago. 

“What the Boston 1915 Movement 
Has Accomplished and Is Planning 
for Boston Children” is the subject 
upon which Executive Secretary John 
L. Sewell of Boston 1915 will en- 
lighten one of the sessions of the 
meeting. 

“The Child Welfare Exhibit in 
New York,” a new undertaking now 
in progress, is to be described and 
discussed by Roy Wallace, secretary 
of the committee in charge. 

“Child Study and Child Welfare in 
Europe,” by Professor William H. 
Burnham of Clark Universitv, will 
bring information from abroad. 

Dr. Edward T. Devine, secretary of 
the Charities Organization Societies 
of New York and editor of the Sur- 
vey, is to tell “What the Community 
Owes to Children of the Poor.” 

These features of the five-days’ 
sessions of the meeting will give an 
idea of the comnprehensiveness of the 
conference. Altheugh the meeting is 
three months distant the officers are 
actively stimulating interest and also 
engaged in raising a sustaining fund 
for promoting the work on a wider 
basis. 
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HIS TRANSFORMATION. 


Little Harold, aged six, felt very 
proud when he donned his first pair 
of trousers. Taking his three-year- 
old brother behind the door he was 
overheard to say: “Willie, Willie, 
do you remember me?’—Delineator. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 


Mrs. Ta Salle Corbell Pickett, widow 
of the Confederate general, will be heard 
next week in an entirely different line, 
possibly the famous southern folk-lore 
stories. which are in a way even more 
interesting than her vivid description of 
Gettysburg. There will be an exception- 
ally strong vaudeville bill headed by 
Mile. Dazie, unquestionably America’s 
greatest dancer and pantomimist. 
Other features of the bill will be W. C. 
Fields, the tramp juggler: Carson and 
Willard in ‘*‘The Dutch in Egypt’; Tony 
Wilson; Dolan and Lenharr; the Six 
Musical Nosses in “A Day in Old 
Seville’; Iiarry Breen; and the Amoros 
sisters. 


- 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 327.]} 








THE ALTERNATIVE OF THE 
LORDS. 


On the other side, the House of 
Lords has offered its alternative solu- 
tion of the problem by adopting, 
somewhat to the public surprise, the 
proposals submitted by Lord Rose- 
bery, ploughman of the “lonely 
furrow.” Lord Rosebery’s scheme, 
like Mr. Asquith’s, is in three 
resolutions: The first declared 
the necessity of maintaining a 
strong and efficient second cham- 
ber; the second admitted the neces- 
sity of reforming and _ reconstituting 
the House of Lords: and the third de- 
elured that a necessary preliminary 
to the reform or reconstitution of the 
House was the acceptance of the 
principle that the possession of a 
peerage in itself should no longer af- 
ford the right to sit and vote in the 
House of Lords. The first two resolu- 
tions the Lords adopted_without hesi- 
tation. but they paused a little before 
they accepted the third. Accept it 
they did, however; and their action 
points to an alternative plan under 
which a part of the membership of 
the House of Lords would be elected, 
not directly by the people, but by as- 
sociations, councils, and official 
bodies. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS IN FRANCE. 


Under a bill which has passed the 
French Senate by a vote of 280 to 3, 
and is certain of passage by the 
Chamber of Deputies, the old-age 
pension system will be extended to 
all the laborers of France. There is 
to be a small compulsory contribution 
annually from wage-earners, amount- 
ing to about eighteen cents for men, 
twelve cents for women, and nine 
cents for minors; a corresponding 
sum from employers for all workers 
in their employ: and the rest of the 
money will be furnished by the state. 
It is estimated that the cost to the 
state for the first year will be about 
$26,000,000; and that, after the sys- 
tem is fully operative on a normal 
basis the cost will be about $25,000.- 
000. Beneficiaries are to begin to 
draw their pensions at the age of 
sixty-five, or after thirty years of 
service. If the experience of Great 
Britain affords any basis of jadgment, 
the actual cost to the state will 
greatly outrun the estimate. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


T a man, then a gentleman, then as much more more as we can get, 1s a sort of cal} 
Fl from schools that comes to us with an especial welcome. For instance. here is 
a letter from a high-class New England private school dated Feb. 7, 1910: “ September next 
I shall want a gm man to teach here with the following characteristics: A gentleman of 
refinement, with one or more years of successful experience; fond of nature; interested im 
wae particularly small boys; capable of A door sports; musical; Praga a college 
jo — and guiding them in their out-of- graduate; would consider a high-gra 
no graduate. Subjects to be taught: French, music, and, if possible, physical tra ing 
and manual training. Can you help me?” We certainly can. That is just the sort 
place we like to fill,and that every year we hold men back for. When we enroll acandidate 
with qualities like this we say to him, ‘* Don’t take any ordinary high school place; you can get 
thatany time; you would be safe in waiting till Sept. 1 forthat; trust N LEM 
yourself to us and we will put you where it isa recognized advantageto be a 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 


ALBERT TEACHERS” AGENCY, *”* ‘ste 


We are now in the midst of things, daily filling good positions in Colleges, State Nowal 


Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools, f you want fersonal service, write us. 
8000 positions filled through this one office. Address C. J. ALF ELT, Meneger. 


T* Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Eitth Avenue 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schorls. ; 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


oe: 8 a introduces to Colle 
MERICAN:: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 
and FOR EIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov~ 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callon 








or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, ae’ neeten and Normal Schools and Colleges in Fenn- 
sylvania and other States. G e teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure aap ay | $30 to $70 per month. Fos further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers... Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SA BIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA, 





The Hathaway Teachers’ Agency. 


($08 Gage Street, Bennington, Vermont.) 
(One hour’s ride from North Adams, by trolley.) 


Painstaking and EFFICIENT SERVICE of both employers ard teachersistheaim o 
this Agency. Good candidates recommended, with iul) information concerning them 
Favorable terms to teachers. 


- 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° *%.£5%2.2.0%,"szisto™ 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


EDUCA TORS" "3é8fon °" EXCHANGE 


Results unequalled 








“Testimony 160 Educators” Free. 


Foe Sa ee 
Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
g Agcncy 








WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 





Long distance Telephone. 
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Malden 


| Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Busiaess 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
rained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a no1mal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for wel] 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 





Write, call or telephone for further information. 





97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 
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Science 


A weekly journal established in 1883, devoted 
to the advancement of the natural and exact 
sciences, the official organ of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, publishing 
original articles and notes on the progress of the 
different branches of science, the proceedings of 
scientific societies and academies, reviews of 
scientific books and articles, preliminary accounts 
of researches and full discussion and news on all 
subjects concerning scientific men and scientific 
and educational institutions. 


Annual subscription $5.00, Single numbers 16 cents. 


The Popular Science [Monthly 


An illustrated magazine, established in 1872, 
devoted to the diffusion of science, publishing 
articles by leading authorities in all departments of 
pure and applied science, including the applications 
of science to education and society. 


Annual subscription $3.00. Single copies 30 cents. 


The American Naturalist 


A monthly journal, established in 1867, devoted 
to the biological sciences with special reference to 
the factors of organic evolution. 


Annual subscription $4.00. Single numbers 36 cents. 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 


Garrison, N. Y. Lancaster, Va. 
Sub-Station 84, New York. 
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WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

‘*] thank you most heartily for — very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout all our deal with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

“1 want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 
“Enclosed please find my check. 
“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you car 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
lease put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 

“TI have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Gasney in keeping me wel] posted in regard to vacancies in 
th rt of the country, and | appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, lam 

* Very traly yours.”’ 

Calis are already commencing to come in fur next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

WM, F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 

















A New Idea! A New Field! A New Book! 


The Railroad in Education 


* 

oe 
OR, WHAT STEAM AND STEEL, SCIENCE AND 

SKILL HAVE DONE FOR THE WORLD. 
A New Edition, Covering the Space Between Hero's Eolipile, One 
Hundred and Thirty Years B. C., and the Most Pailatial Train 
Drawn by the Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is Now Offered to 
the Public. Address the Author: 

Alexander Hogg, M. A., LL.D., Fort Worth,, Texas. 





What Others Have to Say of the Book: 


“It is certainly an interesting and useful book.”—PREsI- 
DENT ELIOT, HARVAKD. 

“I hold substantially the tame views that you do regarding 
the great importance of the railroad as a factor in American 
civilization.” —U. 8. Com. EpucaTion HARRIS. 

“I sympathize strongly with you in your efforts.to have the 
attention of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn 
to this omnipresent interest of society.’’— PRUFESSOR 
SM(rTH, U. oF Va. 

“I have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and 
profit in the reading.” —rROFESSOR HARPER. U. of ®2xA8 

“Lonly wish it were read by millions. It would correct 
many popular mistakes and dissipate many popular 
errors.'’—ARCHBISHOF IRELAND ST. PAUL. 

**T have read your ‘Railroad in Education’ with pleasure 
and profit. I wish every young man and every young woman 
in Texas could read the book.”’—-R. B. CoUsINS, SUPERINTEN- 
DENT PUBLIC INsTRUCTION, TEXAS. 

“IT wish it might fal) into the hands of every schoo] boy and 
girlin California.’”’-—Starre SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 

_“*There is more boiled down information in iton certain 
lines, and on unusual lines,than in any book [ know.’’— 
PRINCIPAL BRAGDON, LASELL SEMINARY. 

“You have opened up a new field in education.”—STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT CARRINGTON, Mo. 

**Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of 


modern times.” —SUPERINTENDENT PHILLIPS, BIRMING- 
HAM, ALA. 

“You have opened a new line in educational work; a work 
worthy a place wherever history, geography and political 
economy are taught.””— STATE SUPERINTENDENT COOK, 
ARKANSAS. 


“It is an honest and forcible attempt to present the benefits 
the railroads have conferred upon society and the nation.” — 
Popular Science Monthly. 

“His pamphlet contains more valuable information and 
goes further to educate the people on correct lines than many 
— of a much more pretentious character.” — JAS. J. 

ILL. 


























































